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A FEW MORE DAYS IN IRELAND. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 
it will be recollected that, in the latter part of the 
t year, a series of articles was presented, under the 


conductors of the Journal gave an account of what 
had observed in the course of an excursion in the 
thern part of that island. In August of the pre- 
tyear, the same individual paid a second visit to 
Jand, and spent about a fortnight in a tour of the 
stral and western districts, penetrating the country 
Dublin to Galway, and thence into the mountainous 
ion of Cunnemara, whence he returned, by Castle- 
r, Sligo, and Armagh, to Belfast, from which he 
shipping for his own country. The country and 
people thus brought under his notice were, in 
erespects, different from those commented on last 
r; and he is therefore hopeful that the public will 
be unwilling to receive some account of both, in 
shape of a continuation of the former series of 
icles. 
left Glasgow, on Friday the 18th of August, in 
pany with a much esteemed friend, who fills the 
tion of a teacher of one of the natural sciences in 
eottish university. We were carried to Dublin in 
of the steamers which regularly ply between the 
de and that capital—the Arab, Captain Oman. 
weather was beautiful, the sea as smooth as 
and the vessel was not only well appointed, but 
rkably steady in its movements, so that the voyage 
performed under the pleasantest circumstances 
ginable. I would here, however, insinuate, as a 
remark, that the liberality of the proprietors 
esels of this kind too exclusively takes the direc- 
ofornament. We have cabins all gold, and mir- 
and silk, costing, in some instances, six thousand 
ads, when a few inches of greater space in the 
ping rooms, or an established means of ventilation, 
lably attainable for much less money, would be 
by the passengers as infinitely more agreeable. 
t, indeed, can the finest decoration avail to re- 
¢an unfortunate landsman to the close stifling 
osphere—the something scarcely describable, but 
too easily recognised—which he feels oppressing 
the moment he enters on ship-board? In the 
s to which straitened accommodations and other 
imstances reduce him at sea, mirrors only serve to 
iply the apparition of his own misery, and silken 
s, pendant from festoons of damask, but suggest 
tans of putting himself quietly out of a loathed 
If the sums thus misspent could be of any 
in enlarging the cabin and sleeping-rooms, or in 
ing them with a ventilating apparatus, I am 
sure that the increase of general comfort would 
to most passengers, a good exchange for a little 
fication to the eye. 
hese remarks, though introduced on the present 
ion, apply with unusually small force to the 
which we found to be a remarkably agreeable 
, and under the conduct of a civil and intelligent 
". The fare was the very moderate sum of seven- 
shillings and sixpence, and the time spent on the 
e about twenty-seven hours. The company, not 
merous for individual comfort, was composed of 
table persons of various countries, who, after 
»Teadily entered into general conversation, and 
tach other to become in some degree mutually 
inted. The only examples of unsociality were 
Med upon deck, and amongst the gentler sex. 
iton to three Jadies, who appeared in the cha- 
of cabin passengers, there were two Semales, 
tly wives of soldiers, one of them a pretty 
Sreature with a playful child of two years old, 


of “ A Few Days in Ireland,” in which one of | 


the other a girl of coarser form and dress, The last | 
individual seemed unhappy, and reclined during nearly 
the whole voyage on a seat, with a cloak drawn over 
her head—an image of abandoned grief which affected 
many of the gentleman passengers, and caused one of 
them ultimately to inquire into her situation, and to 
order her some refreshments, which he found to be 
greatly needed, at his own expense. ‘The modest 
demeanour and sweet countenance of the other girl, 
with the interest she derived from her beautiful in- 
fant, caused various gentlemen to address her in terms 
of kindness. In these acts there was much that was 
honourable to humanity ; but it was curious to observe 
that not one of the ladies, though sufficiently social 
amongst themselves, ever paid the least attention to 
these poor women, whose lonely situation was such as 
might have been expected to make a peculiarly strong 
appeal to female sympathies. This was the result of 
conventional habits, A ‘ man” and a “ gentleman” 
may be social to a certain extent; but between a 
“lady” and a “ female” the gulf is too wide to be 
passed except on the most pressing occasions. 

Our holiday voyage concluded at four in the after- 
noon of Saturday, and we soon found ourselves housed, 
with some of our fellow-passengers, in the Imperial 
Hotel, Sackville Street. This is one of a class of 
houses of public entertainment which Dublin possesses 
on a scale of extraordinary magnitude. It is a very 
large house, fronting towards the street, and extend- 
ing backwards in two great wings, 80 as to cover a 
very large area. It was recently completed, I have 
been given to understand, at an expense of thirty 
thousand pounds, and is in the hands of a company. 
It contains a coffee-room for breakfasts and miscella- 
neous purposes, a dining-room full of tables of various 
sizes, and bed-rooms and other apartments, above one 
hundred and fifty in number. Every part is furnished 
in the handsomest manner, and the whole establish- 
ment seems to be conducted with the deftest skill and 
punctuality. The only drawback to the satisfaction 
of a guest, is the utter unimportance into which he is 
thrown by the magnitude of the house. He feels as 
much under the notice of the passengers on the street, 
as of the officials employed in this grand caravanserai; 
and it were impossible to live in a house which one 
would less feel as ahome. ‘The old joke of the cham- 
bermaid’s cry over the stairs, “‘ hot water for Nineteen, 
Twenty has cut his throat,” seems quite realisable 
here. 

After dinner, a party of us sallied out to survey the 
extraordinary scene presented by the meaner streets 
of Dublin on a Saturday night. In the district of 
which St Patrick's Cathedral and Christchurch are 
the most conspicuous objects, a labyrinthine series of 
streets is devoted in a peculiar manner to the sale of 
those articles of food and furnishing required by the 
poorer classes. These streets are mostly narrow, 
crooked, and composed of tall tumble-down houses of 
frail brickwork. The aspect of the place by day is as 
dismal as could be imagined ; but at night, when seen 
under an imperfect light, it presents a haggard and 
ruinous aspect, of which no one who has not seen it 
can form any adequate conception. All the poorest 
lazzaroni of a city, three-fourths of whose population 
are poor, are concentrated in these streets as indwell- 
ers. The floors level with the street are used as 
shops for the sale of the humblest articles, in the 
scantiest quantities, The cellars, accessible by a nar- 
row flight of steps from the street, are also, in maby 
cases, employed in the same capacity. The pavement 
and causeway are at the same time nearly covered 
with little stalls of merchandise. If the reader can 


imagine this place filled with a dense and motley 


crowd of poor people, going about seeking how best to 
expend their slender stocks of money, and the whole 
lighted only by partial gleams from the street-lamps, 
and the dim cruises and candles burning in the shops 
and on the stalls, he will have some idea of the scene 
which we went to behold. Some, recollecting the 
many stories which are told of Irish humour and 
merriment, may expect to be told that we were re- 
galed, as we went along, with occurrences and lan- 
guage of the most ludicrous kind. But they will make 
a mistake. While the scene was amusing from its 
novelty, and the many grotesque and incongruous 
objects which met our eyes, the conduct of the actors 
was in general perfectly serious, The dealers had 
goods to be disposed of, and the purchasers had bar- 
gains to make. At least at this early period of the 
evening, rigid business seemed to be alone thought of. 

An inspection of the shops in the humbler parts of 
a large city is no bad mode of arriving at some notion 
of the domestic condition of its humbler population, 
In Glasgow, where wages are generally good and re+ 
gular, what an expressive signification have we of the 
comfort in which the great bulk of the working com- 
munity must live, in the multitude of shops for the 
sale of bread, meal, potatoes, and animal food! How 
many sections of those magnificent rolls of prepared 
beef, which may almost be considered a feature of the 
western capital, with their curious wavy lines of white 
fat streaking the thicker strata of lean, meet the eye 
in every direction! In the frequent intermixture of 
liquor shops and taverns with the other places of bu- 
siness, how striking a proof have we, at the same time, 
of the extent to which this active people make alcohol 
the substitute for all legitimate mental exercise and 
recreation! In Dublin, the shops which my friend 
and I were now inspecting gave as expressive an ine 
dication of the domestic h:bits of the Irish city poor. 
In very few was there any considerable quantity of 
goods of any kind. In many we saw but one heap of 
potatoes in a corner. In others, besides potatoes on 
one side, there was turf or peat on the other. Some, 
in addition to these articles, exhibited clusters of 
scranky yellow dipped candles, of akind which I have 
not seen in Scotland for many years, and then only in 
remote parts of the country, where they were manu- 
factured at home. Pork, as might be expected, was 
a frequent article of merchandise. Some doors were 
flanked by great sides of it in a dried or salted state, 
while the recesses within displayed the article in great 
piles, like the bales of cloth in a mercer’s shop, Great 
quantities of very small pieces were likewise set forth 
within windows or trellises, to tempt money from the 
pockets of customers in the smallest possible sums. 
And not only did it appear that pork was purchased 
in mere mouthfuls, but there were also shops in which 
the tripe of the pig was sold (salted) in gobbets of no 
greater size—a kind of viands, I am fain to believe, 
peculiar to Ireland, Shops for the sale of green vege- 
tables, shell-fish, fruit, and groceries, mingled with 
these in great numbers; but all were of one mean 
standard, dark, dismal, dirty, and provided with “ fix- 
tures” of the rudest and most ruinous character, It 
was extremely curious to gaze in at one of these dim 
dens, or to take a bird's eye view of one of those 
which were sunk below the street, and wateh the 
play of the countenances of dealers and purchasers, as 
revealed by the slender light of a single candle, round 
which the parties were clustered. The insinuating 
and roguish simper of one particular pork-butcher, in 
showing off a twopence-worth of his bacon to a girl 
who was in quest of some such purchase, was worth 
ten times the money to us, as we caught it through 
the dirty pane, 
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In the immediate neighbourhood of St Patrick’s, 
there is a peculiar class of shops, altogether open 
in front, like the booths in a butcher market, and 
in which articles of clothing are the chief merchan- 
dise. Clothes, both new and old, and for women 
as well as men, are displayed here under strong gas- 
light, and convey the impression of a set of traders of 
a superior order, till the eye, seeking the farther re- 
cesses, finds its way into back-rooms not less squalid, 
and disfurnished, and full of wretched-looking chil- 
dren, than those planted behind the warehouses for 
potatoes and peats. I have been assured by one who 
has better reason to know than I have, that there is 
a shop in this quarter, where no entire piece of cloth- 
ing is sold, nothing but bits of dress, as the skirt of a 
coat, the leg of a pair of trousers, a piece of hat, 
and such like, so that the smallest hole in one’s ward- 
robe may be there patched up. In the words of my 
informant, who is a very facetious person, no such 
word as wholesale is there recognised, though it is 
obvious that coats, at least, may be retailed. In the 
midst of this Rag Fair, there was a shop in which the 
chief articles appeared to be coarse framed prints of 
saints, and of occurrences in saintly history, together 
with beads, crosses, books, and other things used in 
Catholic devotion. We felt at this how much of 
foreign may attach to a country, from a radical 
difference in its religious system, while the people 

' and the government may be the same. Amongst 
other shops, not the least conspicuous were those for 

the sale of liquor, most of which were at the corners 
of streets, with an entrance from each side, so as to 
admit of a thoroughfare passage through the angle. 
Jt was remarkable, however, that, as compared with 
Glasgow and other Scottish towns, these shops were 
not numerous, They were generally of a superior 
aspect, as'is every thing in Ireland which lives upon 
the vices and misery of the people, or marks what is 

, painful in their condition; but there was as yet no 

| specimen of the gin palace, which, in the metropolis 
of the empire, affords so striking a contrast with the 
wretchedness of those whose blood and life go to build 
it up and deck it forth. 


We wandered about in this singular scene of market- 
ing and chaffering for a couple of hours, amused, sur- 
j and in the long-run half bewildered, by its 
~ movélty and bustle. It required some care to pilot our 
way through such a wilderness of stalls and baskets 
_ and seats, and so dense a crowd of human beings. 
‘But in the whole of our walk we experienced no in- 
* gult or annoyance of any kind, though many must 
«© have seen that we came there only to spy, as it were, 
the nakedness of the land. We remarked, with some 
surprise, that there were scarcely any street musicians, 
| woeal or instrumental, endeavouring to pick up a few 
©" eoppers out of the quantities that were changing hands, 
Neither were there many beggars to be seen. Perhaps 
+ fhe time for the business of these poor creatures was 
stow past, and they were bent, like their neighbours, 
b @nly on laying out their gains to advantage. There 
|. was, however, one woman underneath a wall, with a 
whole litter of little children around her, and a paper 
lantern to illuminate her case in the eyes of the chari- 
table. It was scarcely possible to regard her as an 
. @bject of compassion, so goodly seemed her condition, 
 @nd so cheerful her aspect. She nevertheless voci- 
_ ferated every kind of appeal to the charitable, and im- 
plored a thousand blessings upon the head of every 
individual who seemed likely to give her any thing. 
From mere whim, my companion resolved to astonish 
her by presenting a sixpence, which, however, to his 
no small mortification, she received without being 
more than enough affected. I must say, nevertheless, 
that I have rarely seen a mother and six children ap- 
pear more cheerful in their general demeanour than 
did she and her brats, upon whom there were not 
clothes above the value of that sum which my friend 
had bestowed upon her. 

According to the practice of strangers in Dublin, I 
proceeded, on Sunday at noon, to attend service in the 
chapel of the castle. I formerly described this superb 
place of worship, in which exquisite Gothic architec- 
ture, sculptured oak, and painted windows, combine to 
lead the imagination captive before devotion has opened 
ber mouth, The Lord Lieutenant (Mulgrave) was 
present, in his splendid canopied stall in one of the 

side galleries, He isa handsome-looking man of # out 
forty, with a dark oval face, the lines of which rernind 
one of Charles the Second. His dress was a dark- 
green frock-coat, with a star on the breast. I was 
informed that thedislike in which the Protestant gentry 


of Ireland hold this representative of a Whig govern- 
ment, has had an unfortunate effect for Dublin, inas- 
muchas it keeps many persons of fortune in the country, 
who would otherwise reside in the capital, in order to 
attend the vice-regal court, and whose expenditure is 
of importance to the Dublin tradesmen. 


PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS ON CHIMNEYS. 
In the 50th number of the Journal there appeared an 
article, in which chimneys were treated, jocularly, as 
sentient beings, liable to strange caprices and distem- 
pers, which rendered them occasionally a source of 
vexation to all connected with them, It was shown 
that they are susceptible of the feelings of jealousy and 
envy, and that, in their smoky vagaries, so mysterious 
to housewives, they not infrequently act upon a mere 
principle of spite or revenge. All this was very well 
in the way of sport ; but the subject has also its serious 
side, and this we now propose to consider. 

The causes of smokiness in chimneys are various, 
but the greater part, in some way or other, depend on 
atmospheric influence. Every smoke-doctor should be 
acquainted with the properties of the air and of heat 
before he presumes to give his opinion of the diseases 
of chimneys. A due supply of air is necessary for the 
burning of a fire. This is principle number one. This 
air should be supplied in such a way that it will go 
directly to the fire, either approaching it in front or be- 
neath, but not above it; and this is principle number 
two. As soon as the air is burnt, as it may be termed, or, 
properly speaking, rarefied or rendered lighter by the 
heat, it has a tendency to go upward. In going up- 
ward, it must not meet any cold air coming downward, 
otherwise the cold air, which is heaviest, will press the 
light or warm air down again, and the smoke along 
with it, and so the chimney is made to smoke. This 
is principle number three, and requires to be tho- 
roughly understood. Before a fire is lighted in a room, 
the chimney contains a column of ordinary air, pos- 
sibly very cold. Now mark the principle. by which 
draught is accomplished. When this column of air 
becomes heated, it expands to nearly one-half more 
than its former bulk or volume: more correctly 
speaking, it becomes as 11 to 8 of its former volume. 
Thus expanding, it mounts or rushes upwards, and 
so continues to do, and with a rapidity proportioned 
to the height of the chimney, These simple re- 
sults, however, are liable to alteration, from the pe- 
culiar structure of the room or chimney, as well as 
from the external action of the atmosphere. The 
errors in the construction and execution of those parts 
of the chimney which occasion smoke, are of the fol- 
lowing nature :— 

The opening of the fire-place being too large in its 
dimensions for the apartment. For if the chimney- 
piece is too high, the distance between the fire and the 
mantel-piece permits the cold air to pass above the fire 
without being properly rarefied. It is also very com- 
mon for chimneys to be much wider than the grate, 
by which much cold air is permitted to pass at each 
side. Again, if the fire-place is too deep, the grate 
standing far back, the air is not heated as it enters ; 
and if the grate is brought forward, and a vacancy 
left at the back, the evil will not be remedied, unless 
the back of the stove is built with brick-work ; for the 
air will pass under the grate, and ascend behind it 
very little rarefied. From a consideration of these 
circumstances, it will be perceived that the grand lead- 
ing mischief, or cause of smoke returning into a room, 
is cold air somehow or other mixing with the warm 
air about the mouth or throat of the chimney, and so 
causing a sluggishness in the ascent, or no ascent at 
all. Therefore, the nearer the air is made to pass the 
fire on all sides, the more rarefied it will be; and the 
less vacancy there is in the chimney-place, it will 
ascend with the greater rapidity. A proper contrac- 
tion of the mouth of the chimney, at the same time 
allowing the fire to be fed freely with air, will be found 
in most instances to cure smoke. Of late, certain con- 
trivances called dampers, by which the chimney throat 
can be narrowed, have been the means of effecting 
draughts, and so curing smoke. It should be noted, 
that, in contracting chimney throats, the contraction 
should not be all at once, but at first gradual, and 
then straight upward, so as not to allow a volume of 
cold air to lurk in a hollow above. A chimney being 
wide at bottom, and gradually narrowing towards 
the next story, allows the coldish air to hang about 
the lower parts, by which, when a gust of wind comes, 
the smoke is driven back into the room. This kind 


of smokiness, popularly called the dad, ‘s the most 


| 
distressing of all the forms of chimney diseases, F; 
little puff of wind sends a smaller or larger quang 
of smoke into the apartment, and often when it ig |p 
expected. Perhaps the dad is not in all cases cay 
by wrong construction, but arises from the situag 
of the house; and of this we shall immediately gy 
few words, 

If a funnel of a chimney be made too narrow ty 
ford an easy passage to the top, the smoke wil] 
naturally be forced into the room to find some 9 
passage ; this defect is very common, and the rem 
troublesome and difficult. The most effectual 
if the situation will admit, is to build a small 
tional flue, and open a hole into it from the bag 
the chimney, nearthe level of the mantel-piece, slanigily sot, 
upwards in an easy direction ; this supplementa} 
must be carried to the top of the building to 
the surplus of the smoke, and will prove a certain gy 
If the situation will not allow of this expedient, j 
fire-place may be contracted, both in breadth 
height, asmaller grate used, and thechimney height. 
at the top; which will oblige the air to pass close, 
the fire, and carry up the smoke with greater rapi 
for the quicker the current, the less room it requj 
Should the chimney still smoke, a blower or § 
plate, to put on and take off at pleasure, will be of 
But if none of these prescriptions answer, then 
thing must be done to improve the current of air 
wards the fire. This brings us to a consideratig 
the want of ventilation in the room, 

If the chimney and fire-place be faultless, and 
smoke, it is almost certain that there is a want of 
tilation. In ordinary circumstances, as much 4 
admitted by chinks in windows and doors as will 
a fire; but if the room be rendered very clo 
closing as many chinks as possible, how is the 
receive air? According to the plan on which he 
are generally built, ventilation is left to be amat 
chance. To ventilate an old house is therefore no 
task. The following plans are worth considering, 
they have been found to answer :—Contrive to 


overpo 
a small tube from the external air, or from as i 
or lobby, to a point beneath the grate, so as to cag i both 
free current of air to reach the fire. If the mouth oj 1 Will 
tube below the grate be topped with a cowl, theaigay "7?" 
will be prevented from falling into it. Some yeangm © ™PP 
the rooms of a public office in Edinburgh were Bp es 
pletely cured of smoke by this simple contrivance, ae it 
all other means had failed. Another plan consis a 
perforating small holes in the cornice or roof, for Sethe 
air to gain admission ; but, unfortunately, unles¢ a ki 
be taken to prevent colds, the cure is apt to bew ton 
than the disease. Jo 
Cases are by no means uncommon of fire. whe i 
giving out a puff of smoke every time the door d ’ 
room isshut, This is not so as either the em 
dad or the sulky continuous smoker, but it is em “ » 
ingly offensive nevertheless. The cause of this ~ 
of smokiness is the want of ventilation in the ° 
In shutting the door, it pulls out a certain quanti ae 
air, which cannot be afforded to be lost, or it a _. 
such distraction of the current towards the fir, @ ai 
the equilibrium that carries up the smoke is desta | ed 
and a puff downwards—in other words, a rush@il gi... 
loaded with smoke from the chimney—is thee by takin 
quence. It will be remarked, that this smokin 4 Smok 
curs most frequently when the door is on the an 
side of the room as the fire-place. We should HM y tha: 
fore advise house planners to avoid this bad like wa! 
ment. If possible, let the door be on a differeut Hl has ji. 
from that in which the fire is placed, Most tained | 
which the chimneys go up the middle walls inste phenom 
the gables, have the fault we mention. A remeil | 
this smokiness is to contract the mouth of the chia rest 


and if possible heighten the stalk ; for if the chi 
be pretty long, the heated air ascending it goes 
such a force the outer heavy air cannot get 
at least not to so great an extent as to caused 
when the door is shutting. In some cases, thee 
of the disease will be found to be air rushing up 4 like a ; 
the grate, if a register, and then coming down tag 
the fire, the action of the door disturbing the 
This is therefore an t for always taki eee. 
to build register stoves quite close behind, not P 
the smallest crevice for air to steal up the «li 
without first going through the fire. 
In erecting chimneys, it should bea rule to 
them up a good way in a perpendicular direeti 
fore making a turn, by which means the 
gains a force in its primary vertical ascent, ' 


carries it over future difficulties. In walls in whl almost’ 
fire-place of one story is immediately below tM proceed 
place above, it is impossible to get a perfect “Ml anothe; 
for any great length; therefore this must be Tecomn 
the judgment of the builder. It is also advantt soph y_ 


for all chimneys to have a bend in them before chemis, 


ing the top, and a garret chimney should hall do, J; 
bends. For want of attention to this top be en the s 
many cottage and small villa chimneys smoke 9 whieh | 
use of bends is obvious. Strong, sudden, 0nd GH seientis 
dental gusts of wind, sometimes enter, and bes the pri 


the top of the chimney ; a turning or bend, th 
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{ break the force of the wind, and prevent it re- 
ting the heated airdownwards. But if the chimney 
straight, and the gust meet with no interruption, 
will stop the passage of the smoke for a while, and, 
gourse, force what rises from the fire immediately 
»the chamber. It is to be observed, that the far- 
the wind gets down the funnel, the greater 

h will be required to repel it; therefore, the 
sr to the top the bend or winding is, the better. 
», if there is a storm of wind, with heavy showers 
yiuil, snow, or rain, falling perpendicularly in great 
the first bend or turning will, in part, stop 
ir progress; but if the funnel is perpendicular 
1 the way down, the drops of hail, snow, 

rain, will fall freely to the bottom, repel- 
7 the smoke along with it into the room; and 
the funnel is foul, will beat down great quantities 
soot. These reasons recommend a bend in some 

of the funnel as absolutely necessary. 

Garret chimneys are more liable to smoke than any 
her in the house, owing to the shortness of the funnel: 
lr when the composition of rarefied air and smoke 
ys made its way up a high funnel, it forms a strong 
olumn, and to repel it requires a proportionably great 
force; but in a garret chimney this strong column can- 
qt be obtained ; therefore, what cannot be had from na- 
ure, must be aimed at by art. The fault in most garret 
dimpeys is being carried upin a straight direction from 
bottom to top in a slovenly manner, and with funnels 
ss large as any in the house; whereby the little in- 
nal rarefied air has the whole immediate pressure 
of the atmosphere to resist, which, in general, is too 
powerful for it. But a garret or cottage chimney 
arried up and executed in a proper manner, with due 
proportion in every part, according to the size of the 
om, and the funnel in an easy crooked direction, 
will draw and be as clear from smoke as any other. 
When smokiness is produced by too short a chim- 
sey, it will be necessary to add to its length either by 
juilding the stalk higher, or inserting an earthenware 
pot, or iron tube, at the summit. The building of 
higher stalks is an infallible remedy, provided all be 
right below, but it is attended with danger to adjoin- 
ing roofs. Pots or cans are useful both in adding to 
height, and in causing a free disengagement and 
shooting of the smoke as soon as it enters the outer 
atmosphere. 

Another very common cause of smokiness, is fires 
qerpowering one another. For instance, if there be 
two chimneys in one large room, and you make fires 
inboth of them, the doors and windows close shut, 
you will find that the greater and stronger fire shall 
gerpower the weaker, and draw air down its funnel 
tysupply its own demand; which air descending in 
the ober funnel, will drive down its smoke, and 


“ Were force it into the room, If, instead of being in one 
vanes,“ rom, the two chimneys are in two different rooms, 
rete emmunicating by a door, the case is the same when- 
ea wer that door is open. In a very tight house, it has 
pes ben known that a kitchen chimney on the lowest 
‘ foor, when it had a great fire in it, has overpowered 
of fi my other chimney in the house, and drawn air and 
he = Vie woke into its room, as often as the door was opened 
ps emmunicating with the staircase. The remedy for 
of “4 this, is to take care that every room in a house have 
: of th themeans of supplying itself with what air it requires, 
fe the wthat it does not need to borrow air from other 
im sai ms. Back smoke is only cold air loaded with 
+ Le tmoke coming down into a room from an adjoining 
he order to supply, in the readiest man- 
o- ¥ ur, airtothat room. Thus, fires in the lower part of 
{house will draw air, even from a t room, and 
oa , this room will draw air to supply its deficiency, 
= ki Zip taking it in a smoky condition from next house. 
— Smokiness is also produced when the tops of chim- 
commanded by higher buildings, or by a hill, 
| rery wthat the wind blowing over such eminences, falls, 
over a dam, on the tops of the chimneys 
tat lie in its way, and beats down the smoke con- 
Most | tained in them. Sometimes we have seen the droll 
ae phenomenon—though it is no laughing matter—of 


wery particle of smoke all of a sudden pouring into 
theroom, in consequence of a gust of wind blowing 
pertizaciously for several minutes down the chimney. 
buch a form of smokiness arises chiefly from the situa- 
tion of the house, and the want of a bend in the 

. The remedy to be applied, is fixing on the 
top of the chimney a turning cap or cowl, which acts 
v: a weather-cock, and keeps its closed side to the 


These cowls, however, are creaking, noisy 
; and being hence insufferable near sleeping 


hing up 
down 
ng the 


ys taki are only to be resorted to when more simple 
nd, have failed. 
p the cl The causes of smokiness are so nu: arising 


from faulty construction, want of ventilation, or ex- 
ternal atmospheric influences, as well as from a com- 
bination of all these, that it would be endless to assign 
specific causes and remedies, There is, unfortunately, 
Xt much science at work on the subject practically, 
almost every smoke-doctor, builder, and blacksmith, 


Proceeding at random, and trying one scheme after 
perfect another till he lights on the right one. We therefore 
must be Tecommend practical persons to study natural philo- 
‘ophy—the properties of matter and laws of motion, 
and meteorology—much more than they 
ould do, It is forty years since Benjamin Franklin wrote 
is top 9 athe subject now before us; and in his treatise, from 
$ ont hich we have had one or two ideas, he recommends 
— ‘entific and learned men to direct their attention to 
Principles and practice of ventilation in connection 


with chimneys. This recommendation has not been 
followed till our own times, and we are now glad to 
see such men as Dr D. B. Reid and others addressing 
themselves heartily to the task of public teaching on 
the subject. Besides attending lectures on ventilation, 
and studying physical science, we take the liberty of 
advising builders and practical smoke-curers to pro- 
cure, if possible, and read, a now very scarce book, to 
which we have had recourse in this article, “ An Es- 
say on the Construction and Building of Chimneys, 
and Inquiry into the Causes of Smoking,” by Robert 
Clavering, builder; published by Taylor, London, 1793. 
We cannot dismiss the subject without reprobating, 
in the strongest possible terms, the very improper 
practice, in house building, of allowing the ends of 
the timbers or joists to reach the chimney flues. 
Small wooden pegs, called in Scotland dooks, to which 
skirting boards and facings are nailed, are also fre- 
uently knocked into walls where there are chimneys. 
‘rom both these causes, more houses are set on fire 
and burnt, than from all other causes whatsoever. In 
Edinburgh, in particular, there are few fires which do 
not originate from this kind of slovenliness in house 
construction. 


THE FRONTIER HOUSE. 
(BY THE AUTHOR oF ‘“ NORTHWOOD,” AN AMERICAN WRITER. ] 
“]T sHALL return before dark,” said Edward Abbot 
to his young wife, as he kissed their boy, and laid it 
in her arms. “ There is no danger, Rebecca.” 

“But my dream of those frightful savages, Ed- 
ward,” said she, 

“Oh! that should not frighten you,” he replied. 
“Remember you had been hearing Indian stories all 
the evening, and the wise man says, ‘a dream cometh 
through the multitude of business,’ which our good 
Mr Walker explains as meaning whatever most en- 
grosses our thoughts, particularly just before we fall 
asleep. There have not been any traces of the Indians 
discovered this season, and I should be sorry to raise 
an alarm in the town merely on account of a dream.” 

“ But you know, Edward, they are a secret, as well 
as terrible enemy,” said Mrs Abbot, and raised her 
mild eyes to her husband’s face with that pleading 
expression, when tears seem ready to start, and yet 
are checked by the fear of giving pain to the one the 
heart loves, that a fond husband finds it so difficult to 
withstand, 

“ T will not goto the garrison to-day,” said he, lay- 
ing down his hat, 

** But you promised your father, and he expects you 
on important business,” said Mrs Abbot. “You must 
go. I know my fears are childish, but they shall not 
make me wicked. I am too apt to think my security 
depends entirely on your presence. You had better 

0.” 

“ Not without you,” said her husband, who now 
began to feel the fears she was endeavouring to shake 
off, ‘Come, prepare our little Edward, and we will 
go down together. If there has been any alarm, we 
will not return to-night.” 

Rebecca paused a few moments, as if considering 
her husband’s proposition, The subtilities of the an- 
cient schoolmen are not so perplexing, so difficult of 
explanation, so contradictory, as are often the feelings 
and wishes of the human heart. Scarcely five minutes 
had elapsed since Rebecca would have thought per- 
mission to accompany her husband would have ob- 
viated every inconvenience, and been attended with 
nodanger. But other considerations now arose. Ed- 
ward had been summoned to attend a public meeting 
on affairs of the town, Should she go with him, it 
might excite notice, for the ladies of those days seldom 
visited ; and should inquiries be made, she could hardly 
satisfy them without alluding to her fears, and then 
her dream must be told to justify her fears, and there 
was no telling where or when the excitement would 
stop. And, moreover, her husband might incur re- 
proof from the elders for listening to his wife’s fears 
and drea' and thus raising agitations among the 

ple. these things might occur because the wife 
of Edward Abbot could not stay alone one afternoon, 

will have more fortitude, Edward,” said Re! 
smiling. ‘I will not make a fool of you, though 
appear like one myself. I will not go. It is nearly 
a mile, and you have no time to s to carry 
babe, or wait for me, and I ought not to go—so do 
not let me hinder you another moment.” 

It was in vain Edward urged her to accompany him, 
The more she saw his generous anxiety on her account, 
the more she laboured to suppress her fears, till finally 
she persuaded him, and herself too, that she felt no 
uneasiness at all from the prospect of passing three 
hours alone, and Edward departed. 

The house of Edward Abbot stood on the western 
bank of the Merrimack, nearly a mile from the present 

i of Concord, then called Rumford. Edward was 
the first who had ventured to reside at such a distance 
from the ee or fortified houses, and he had thus 
obtained the reputation of remarkable courage, of which 
he was quite as Yaa as a dashing blade of these po- 
lished days would be in accepting a challenge to a duel. 
His wife, too, participated in his triumph, and the wish 
to spare him mortification was a powerful motive to in- 
pe her with resolution to overcome her own fears and 

ow him to depart, when, from the presentiment she 
felt that danger was nigh, she would, by the superstition 
of the times, have been justified in detaining, or at least 
accompanying him. But she saw him d without 


the forest, and then betook herself to her household 


such a 
and almost impenetrable. Close around the house were 
planted corn and vegetables, and a field of wheat, in front 
of the dwelling, stretched in unbroken green to the river’s 
brink. There was not asound to be heard save the chirp- 
ing’of a robin, that had built her nest on a chestnut which 
stood close to the south-east corner of the house, the onl 
tree suffered to grow within the inclosure of Ed 
The young birds were fully fledged, and, under the guid- 
ance of the parents, were about quitting their nest. Re- 
becca watched their movements, the old birds now en- 
couraging, now seeming to chide their timid offspring, 
till finally they reached the woods, and all disap . 
Slight as the circumstance was, it touched Rebecca with 
a “Even the birds have left me,” 
said she to and pressing her boy closer to her 
bosom, Rebecca might well be ex- 
cused these tears and feelings, for, though a wife and 
mother, she was hardly eovennas 
Rebecca watched the sun till it had sunk behind the 
western hills, and then she watched its beams on the 
clouds till the last faint tints had departed, and, fix 
her eyes steadfastly on that of the forest from whic 
she expected to see her husband emerge, she sat at. the 
door, with her child in her arms, watching in yain for 
his ap ce. The room into which she occasionally 
glanced, looked so = and desolate she could not 
endure to enter it. Indeed, as the evening waxed later, 
her fon increased, imagined she saw 
8 e figures, an with gleaming eyes, such as she 
had beheld in her dream, the dusky 
apartment. Ashamed of these fears, and knowing ‘her 
husband, when he came, would chide her for thus ex 
ing herself and her child to the evening dews, she breathed 
a prayer to Him who stilled the tempest, and entered 
the house. Her first care, after placing her infant in his 
cradle, was to light a candle, and then, more reassured, 
she took her Bible. The Bible was the talisman of our 
ancestors. It guarded them from evil, and guided them 
to good. Its pages were a direction in every difficulty, 
and its promises a resource in every trial. Rebecca read 
and prayed alternately, mingling the idea of Edward, his 
safety, and return, with every thought and wish, but still 
he came not. She had no means of ascertaining the lapse 
of time, except by the length of candle consumed, or the 
stars, as there was no moon ; but she conjectured it must 
be past midnight. Again and again she went forth, and 
examined with searching glance around, but noth 
could she see except the dark forest in the distance, 
close around her ie the black stumps that 
like sentinels on guard, while nothing was heard save the 
soft murmur of the water, and at times a low rust 
as the breeze stirred the leaves of the chestnut tree. At 
length, as she stood at the corner of her house, beneath 
the shade of that tree, looking earnestly towards the 
woods, she thought she eived something emerge from 
their shadow. If she aid, it vanished instantly. She 
a her eyes fixed on the spot. A bright starlight en- 
abled her to discern objects quite distinctly, even at a 
distance, especially when her faculties were roused and 
stimulated both by hope and fear. After some time she 
again, and plainly, saw a human fi It rose from the 
ground, looked and pointed towards her house, and then 
disapp d. She liected the light. It could 
be seen from the window, and probably attracted 
= ee of the mem who, she could no longer 
loubt, were approaching. They had, as she fanc 
waylaid and murdered her husband. They were _ 
to capture, perhaps murder, her and her child. W 
should she do? She never thought of attempting to 
anes without her babe; but in what direction. should 
she fly, when, perhaps, the Indians surrounded the house? 
There was one moment of terrible y, when the 
mangled form of her husband seemed before her, and she 
heard, in idea, the shrieks of her babe beneath savage 
tortures, till her breath failed, and reason seemed desert- 
ing her. But she made a strong effort to recall her wan- 
ring senses, and then, with her — and elasped hands 
to heaven, she took her resolution. With a noise- 
less step she entered her a extinguished the light, 
took her infant in her arms, and again stole softly fort 
creeping along in the shadow of the house till she reach 
the spot from whence she had first seen the object that 
alarmed her. Here she stood perfectly still. Her infant 
lay on her bosom in profound s] as quiet and secming] 
as breathless as though his spirit had already d 
She did not wait long before the same figure again rose, 
looked around, and sank down as before. The mo- 
ment it disappeared, Rebecca passed swift and softly as 
a shadow over the that separated the house from 
the chestnut tree. This tree was an uncommonly large 
one, and there was a separation of the trunk into two 
branches, about three feet from the ground, where Re- 
becca thought it possible she might be concealed. She 
= it, and placed herself in a position which allowed 
er to watch the door of her dwelling. All was silent 
for a long time—more than an hour, as she thought, and 
she began to doubt the reality of what she had seen, 
imagining she had been deceived, and taken a stump for 
a human figure ; and she was about to descend from the 
tree, where her situation was extremely uncomfortable 
when suddenly a savage crept by her between the house 
and tree. As another and another followed, it was with 
difficulty she suppressed her screams. But she did sup- 
press them, the only sign she gave of fear was tc 
ress her infant closer to her bosom, They reached the 


tears, watched him from the small window till he entered 


oor, and a sound of surprise, at finding it open, was ut- 


es. Eve concerns, = she could not forbear going frequently } 
r quanti to the door, and sometimes she would go forth and gaze ‘ 

ats all around their little domain, and then watch the ! 
le gress of the eun, with an expression of countenance that, 
SES © to an observer, would instantly have revealed the agita- 
e Ssituati tion and anxiety her heart was suffering. Every thing 
ately abroad was in perfect quietness. There was scarce a 
» breath of air perceptible, and the waters of the Merri- 
mack flowed without aripple. The calm July sky looked a 
rrow ty deeper and more om blue, seen as it was by Rebecca 
e will from a spot circumscribed by tall trees, now clothed with 
some | 
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tered by the first savage, and replied to by the second 


in the Indian language. After a short consultation they 
entered, and Rebecca soon saw a light es and sup- 
= they had kindled it to search for her. Her pulse 
wildly ; yet still she hoped toescape It was not 
probable that they would search a tree so near the house ; 
they would rather suppose she had fled to a distance. 
Presently a pane noise was heard in the house, the 
t flashed from the door and window, the Indians 
their wild yell as they rushed out, and danced 
around with frantic gestures, and Rebecca saw that the 
was on fire. 

Still, the only sign she gave of fear was, as she un- 
loosed the handkerchief from her neck and threw it over 
her child's face to screen his eyes from the glare of light 
that might awaken him, to press him closer and closer to 
her heart 


The house was unfinished ; there was no plast to 
delay, for a moment, the progress of the fire, which had 
kindled in the centre of the apartment, and fed b 

all the combustibles the savages could find in the dwell- 
- Sy flame streamed upwards, and soon caught the 

and boards, and it seemed scarce five minutes 
from the time Rebecca first saw the light till the blaze 
burst through the roof. The atmosphere, rarified by the 
heat Poe | the burning building, suddenly expanded, 
and the colder and more dense air rushing in, it seemed 
as if the wind had violently arisen, and it drove the thick 
smoke and showered the burning cinders directly on the 
‘chestnut tree. Rebecca felt the scorching heat, while 


the suffocating almost deprived her of the power 
of respiration. She grew dizzy, yet, still, the only move- 
she made was to turn her child a little in her arms, 


ment 
that he might be more effectually shielded from the 
smoke and cinders, At that moment one of the savages 
approached, in the wild movements of his war-dance, close 
to the tree. An aony ot wind swept away the smoke ; 
the light fell full on the pale face of Rebecca; her eyes, 
as if by the power of fascination, were rivetted on the 
Indian ; his fiery glance was raised towards her, and their 
“gate met. The savage gave a start, and the note of his 
war- was shriller as he intently regarded his victim. 
Saddenly he turned away. murmured a prayer, 
and resigned herself to death as she heard them all send 
forth a prolonged whoop. 
, Strange! the savages did not approach! She listened, 
looked around; the whole clearing was illuminated by 
the bright glare, and she saw the three Indians fying, 
x the speed of frighted deer, to the covert of the w 
did not pause to consider what had caused their 
fligt ; but obeying that instinct which bids us shun the 
present danger, she from the tree and rushed to- 
warils the river. She recollected a spot where the bank 
projected, beneath which, during the summer months, 
tlie bed of the river was nearly dry ; there she should, at 
Teast, be secure from the fire. 

And there she sheltered herself. Her feet were im- 
mersed im water, and she stood in a stooping posture to 
sereen herself from observation, should the savages return 
toweck her. But her infant slumbered peacefully. None 
of hex fears or dangers disturbed his repose ; and when 
the morning lizht allowed her to gaze on his sweet face, 

of joy and thankfulness flowed fast down her cheeks, 
that she had been enabled thus to shield that dear, inno- 
cent one from the savages and the flames. 

Soon after sunrise she heard sounds as of people a 
ptoaching, and soon recognised the voices of her frien 
from the garrison. Rebecea and her child were conveyed 
to the village, which her husband, she found, had left 
about sunset on the preceding evening. Nothing was 
known or could be discovered of his fate ; the inhabitants 
had been alarmed by the light from the burning building ; 
and as soon as the morning was sufficiently advanced to 
allow them to penetrate the forest, they hastened to dis- 
cover the cause of the fire. 

Grief for the loss of her husband, combined with the 
terrors she had suffered, threw Rebecca into a violent 
fever, and her life was despaired of ; but just as the dis- 

seemed approaching a fatal termination, Edward 
Abbot arrived at Rumford. He was surprised, while 
walking homeward, by four Indians, one of whom seized 
his rifle, while another struck him such a blow on the 
head with his tomahawk, as totally to deprive him, for 
several hours, of all recollection. 

When he did recover, he found himself lying at the 
foot of a tree, his hands bound and an Indian guarding 
him. All efforts to »¢ he found would be in vain, 
and he silently submitted to his fate. About day, the 

savages joined the one who guarded him, and, con- 
versing hastily a few moments, they bezan a hurried 
march. Edward ived one of the Indians examining 
him often and attentively. At length, on the fourth day, 
as the savage was alone with the prisoner, he, by signs, 
questioned Edward concerning the house where he used 
to revide. Edward made, on the white birch with a cecal 
taken from their fire, a drawing of his little plantation 
and house, inclading, of course, the chestnut tree. The 
Indian surveyed it in silence, and Edward thought no 
smuore of the matter. Early the next morning, Edward 
was awakened by the same Indian, who motioned him to 
rise, and follow him. The rest of the ra were not in 
sight. Edward obeyed, and followed him two days, 
travelling rapidly, till suddenly he found himecif on the 
borders of the Merrimack. The Indian then pointed in 
the direction of Concord, and instantly disappeared in 
the woods. 


It is perhaps unnecessary to add, that Edward's 
sence operated much more favourably on Rehecta dian 
had all the remedies prescribed by the good Dr Carter, 
and she soon recovered. The conduct of the Indian ex- 
cited great curivsity, and made much talk in the village, 
but for a long time the apeeee baffied all conjecture, 
After many months, an bw who could speak English 
the seeret. 


te seemed that several years before Rebecca was mar- 
ried, an Indian, with bis wife and child, came into the 
house of her father, and asked for food. The old people 
were alxent, and a hired man, acting as many do when 
* cothed in a little brief authority,” ordered them from 


the house. Rebecca, then a playful laughing girl, inter- 
posed, and ented them from being thus inhospitably 
treated. e brought forth the best food the house 
afforded, and took the Indian babe in her arms and fed 
it ; and to that act of charity, so gracefully performed, 
she was indebted for her own and her child's life, and 
her husband's liberty.* 


SHIPMENT OF MEAT TO LONDON. 

Or late, a very considerable change has taken place 
in the business of supplying animal food to many of 
the chief markets, in consequence of the introduction 
of steam conveyance by sea. Scotland has experienced 
both the benefit and the loss of this novel practice. 
Formerly, all the surplus stock of cattle, sheep, and 
pigs, was driven by long land journeys to the southern 
markets, greatly to the deterioration of the article, 
and the expense and trouble of the seller. Now, the 
animals are driven only a few miles to a sea-port, and 
at once carried off in a hale and sound state to Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and other great marts of consumption 
and transfer ; by which, at a trifling cost, the seller 
has the best market value of his stock in his pocket in 
the course of a very few days. It is calculated that 
from May 1836 to May 1837, there were sent in this 
way from the ports of Leith, Dundee, Aberdeen, and 
Inverness, to London and Hull, 9606 cattle, 6613 
sheep, 7569 lambs, 197 horses, and 2162 pigs, likewise 
11,621 barrels bulk of killed meat, equal to upwards 
of 1500 tons. Besides this large quantity dispatched 
from the eastern side of the country, there has been 
a prodigious export trade of the same kind going on 
from Dumfriesshire, Galloway, and other south-west- 
ern districts, to Liverpool. Little has gone from the 
Clyde, because Glasgow swamps up all that is bred in 
that quarter of the country. 

The opening up of so excellent a market for farm 
stock, alive and dead, has benefited of course all the 
farmers or stock rearers near the seat of export, and 
consequently the land proprietors, Poor grazing 
farms have already risen in rent, and lands formerly 
little worth, from their distance from market, are now 
nearly as well off as lands in the heart of an abundant 
population. Inthe meanwhile, the inhabitants of the 
Scotch towns are loud in their denunciation of the sys- 
tem, and no wonder, Thrifty housewives find they 
must now pay a penny, if not more, per pound, for 
their beef and mutton, and that often of an inferior 
quality, above what they used to give, which is a very 
serious matter for families living on settled incomes, 
In some places in the north, to which genteel families 
had retired for the sake of living at a moderate ex- 
pense, the injury has been by no means inconsiderable, 
for prices of other kinds of food are always affected, 
less or more, by the cost of butcher meat. The re- 
pose of many a snug out-of-the-way little town has 
thus, curiously enough, been broken in upon by the 
inroads of commerce. Placed in fancied security from 
the world and its great trading transactions, they have 
all at once come within the influence of steam and 
its horrid levelling consequences, Before they had 
time to think, they have in a sense become a mere 
suburb or outpost of the Great Metropolis. Poetry and 
I may | t over this sad catastrophe, but 
such things must be. The loss of the pennies on the 
pounds of meat, is not all loss, What is expended in 
one way is gained in another, as the people generally 
will by and bye learn. If beef and mutton be largely 
sent out of the country, money, or something equiva- 
lent, will come in; if the tradesman’s wife pay more 
than she used to do at market, her husband, if he be 
an industrious fellow, is more able to give her the 
money to spend, because more money is going—and 
there, in half a sentence, is the political economy of the 
question. 

There is another way of looking at the subject. The 
tendency of the traffic by steam is to equalise prices 
all over the country. The prices of provisions— 
butcher meat, fish, fowls, game, and other articles— 
have hitherto been preternaturally high in London, 
very nearly double I they are in Edinburgh, The 
practice, therefore, of steam conveyance of stock, must 
speedily and poner lower these high prices to a 
fair and level standard. A few words of advice to 
Scottish butchers and shippers on this subject. Some 
weeks ago there appeared in the 38th number of the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture (Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh) an article on the preparation of live 
and dead stock for exportation, which contains some 
sound and valuable hints to persons engaged in this 
new branch of trade. The writer, who seems to be 
well acquainted with the London markets, recommends 
a greater degree of care than is now taken in the mode 
of dispatch and shipment. The meat is often not of 
the right sort, neither is it well packed, “ It would 
he essential to the welfare of every shipper of meat and 
live stock (says this judicious writer) to proceed to 
London and acquire a knowledge of its trade, before 
he presumes to supply the wants of the metropolis in 
butcher meat. The trouble and expense thus incurred 
will be far more than compensated by the success which 
will afterwards attend his business, He will soon dis- 


* Originally published in ** the Legendary,” a collection of 


pleces edited by Mr N. Willis, 


cover, that to prepare live stock or meat for the Lg 
don market, requires a nicety of hand and care whig 
he had previously no idea of. Even the best quali 

meat, superiorly slaughtered and packed, he will so 
discover, will run the risk of being stained and bruig. 
on the shortest voyage in the most favourable weathe 


nay, he will soon observe, that the retail butch 
who has a regard for the taste of his customers, yim“ op ot 
not send even a prime leg of mutton for boiling thy at mie 
had been slaughtered out of, and carried into Londo. rae 
in case it should have been bruised. He will resergy Po 
it for roasting, a species of cookery which conceaim 2," * 
much of the blemishes in meat. Such is the ugygl 1.20 = 
delicacy with which meat is treated in London, 4 ale! 
single inspection of the different markets in whig ae 
Scotch meat and stock are exposed, will give more inf? } 
sight of the trade than the pursuit of it for years jij —-—— 
this country will ever impart. Thus, in going in, 
Newgate market of a morning, there will be sen TING 
baskets, hampers, boxes, and packages, of all sizes ang ~ 
descriptions, containing carcasses of mutton, pork, mell, ha 
and beef. Some of the carcasses may be observed men. Y 
be wrapped in clean cloth and straw, and taken out off they sho 
the package clean, bright, and fresh ; others huddle of the x 
together without any covering, in a state almost dj have be 
gusting to contemplate. The former lots are readj 4 
disposed of to the West End butchers at top prices. who 
the latter will hang on hand for hours; and if powers, 
weather is such as to taint meat soon, that which ig too, wha 
most handled will taint the soonest, aud will have being to 
be disposed of during the first day ; and after cuttin for him 
and dividing pieces to please customers, who seem aft 
if they were conferring a favour in purchasing su¢ other b 
meat, the whole is sold at low prices. Other lots maygy Brumm 
be wrapped in dirty mats to save expense, and disposeifll have be 
of at only middling prices, although the meat mal chiefly ¢ 
have originally been pretty good. It is not easy if creat 
conceive the difficulty which a salesman has to encour aw 
ter in disposing of perhaps 300 of such mismanagay ® What 
packages in one day; and any one who has witnesseijm way be: 
those difficulties must acknowledge that the salesmafl would | 
does every thing in his power for the interest of his the earl 
employers. We cannot therefore too earnestly ap leon sts 
impressively enforce on all shippers of stock and meat, ody 
whether from this country or from Ireland, as wel Our 
for their own profits as the character of their respec. What rz 
tive countries, only to export for the London marke tradesn 
well-fed stock of fine quality, and the choicest piecalll gnal a 
of beef, or carcasses of mutton and pork, carefully him, al 
driven before being slaughtered, cleanly slaugi 
tered, and packed in cloths, or clean drawn whem lan f 
straw, in baskets made for the purpose.” Thesfm himself 
baskets should be much smaller than they are aff vised n 
present, and the meat should be cool and stiff bell jecame 
fore packing. wa fo 
With respect to the kind of cattle to be sent, th 
following is stated :—“ In the selection of cattle ob 
sent alive, they should invariably possess fine symme The 
try and small bone, carrying the greatest weight om ina ce 
beef on the most valuable points, such as rumps, loin, which 
and crops; the back well covered, the buttocks anf The D 
flanks well filled up, and the whole carcass exhibiting 
a fulness of flesh, excepting the necks and coarser > 
parts, They should handle hard and firm, when therm ‘id th 
will stand the voyage, and handle and look well intheym «all th: 
market. Firm handlers, whether heifers or oxen, a-[M in the 
ways cut well up. A good coat of hair, too, is of great of his : 
use in a sea voyage on deck, and also of enabling cattle 
to stand the vicissitudes of weather in the markets, - big 
and it enables them to be turned out in safety, in case liged t 
they should not be disposed of the first market-day.j§ There 
Thin-coated cattle always look tender, and are, in fact, sions, 
so under any circumstances, Cattle, only, possessing 
these requisite properties should be sent to Smithfield 
market, and any others will assuredly incur loss to 
shipper. An ox or heifer of these properties, weighing Mell. 
eighty stones per Smithfield stone of eight pounds, mome 
will actually realise more money than a coarse ox orl ring t 
heifer weighing 100 stones.” As for selection of sheep tame. 
and mutton—“ Ripe, compact sheep, of light weights, ? 
carrying a large proportion of lean on the back, loins, dever 
and shoulder, with a full round leg and handsome car-q “aleul 
cass, are admirably suited for Smithfield. Such fromf] the | 
fourteen pounds to twenty pounds per quarter will escap: 
take readily, but they are most valuable from sixten#i 4... 
pounds to eighteen pounds, The nearer the form and 
quality approach those of South Downs, the more after, 
likely are they to command the top prices, for the Hise 
Downs have long been unrivalled favourites in Smith-] Beau 
field. True-bred Cheviots and black-faced Linton jim 
breed approach nearly to the qualities of the South “wl 
Downs, and command as high a price. The carcasses 
of mutton, to be sent to London, should, of course, beg 8 
those of sheep, such as are here recommended to bef fancy 
sent alive. Large quantities of fat are not so desirable spoke 
as a proportionable mixture of fat with lean. In usiogf wong 
the loins and other parts of very fat mutton for chops, te 
much of it has to be pared away, and sold for the price my 
of raw fat, perhaps fourpence a-pound ; whereas well- the « 
mixed chops may be sold for sevenpence or eightpencfy of So 
a-pound, This shows the nature of the mistake comm bull 
mitted in sending fat heavy mutton to London, The artit 
great point is to select ripe mutton and sheep, for the B 
latter will stand the voyage better than half fat, and thr | 
will not lose half the quantity of flesh in three daysai 
the latter.”” ah 
A knowledge of the English mode of cutting up : 
would also be of grest service, The shoppers in Fin 
the north are very far behind those of | donburgh he | 
in all these particulars, We, however, recommend deay 
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tide in question, and carefully peruse the advices 
hich its writer offers. There is also a point fir 
the consideration of the people of London, well wor- 
thy of attention:—“ The wharfage in London is 
very heavy on live stock—a single ox paying as much 
43 5s. at one wharf, and only 3s, at another: 5s. does 
not appear an exorbitant charge, when cattle have to 
he brought ashore in lighters ; but when they merely 
sep ashore, it is certainly too high an impost. Sup- 

a steam-vessel carries up 80 cattle to London, 
1.20 must be paid for merely permitting them to step 
yeross, Or, at most, standing for an hour in a wharf.” 
How absurd is this heavy tax! Can nothing be done 
to modify it ? 


BEAU BRUMMELL. 
PisTINGUISHED beaux, of the order of Beau Brum- 
mell, have not hitherto been ranked amongst great 
men, Yet we do not see any reasonable cause why 
they should not be so. Beau Nash was certainly one 
of the most notable men of his age. There must 
have been something regal and great in the nature of 
one who could raise himself, by his own unassisted 
powers, to the sovereignty of Bath. Beau Fielding, 
too, what a grand fellow must he have been, who, on 
being told that half the ladies of the land were dying 
for him, could answer, “‘ Let them die!” But all 
other beaux sink into insignificance before Beau 
Brummell, in whom, we seriously think, there must 
have been a genius of the most sublime order, albeit 
chiefly employed in dictating about trifles. Indeed, 
if greatness were to be estimated only with a regard 
to what is in a man, and not with reference to the 
way he employs himself, or the results of his doings, we 
would be disposed to say that, of all the great men of 
the early part of the present century, next to Napo- 
leon stands—BruMMELL. 

Our Beau was—but what matter is it how or in 
what rank a great man is born ?—the son of a London 
tradesman, who left him a large fortune. His per- 
sonal and pecuniary qualifications opened a way for 
him, at an early age, into the first circles of metropo- 
litan fashionable life. Here he soon distinguished 
himself by his wit, and the felicity with which he d2- 
vised novelties in dress, equipage, and manners. He 
became the companion of nobles, and even of princes, 
and for some years reigned with absolute authority 
over the elegant world in which he lived. 

The greatness of the Beau’s soul manifested itself 
ina certain sovereign indifference and ease of manner 
which no man has ever since been able to imitate. 
The Duke of Leinster one day requested his attention 
toa coat which he had just begun towear. “ Leinster,” 
said the Beau, turning him slightly round, * do you 
all that thing a coat?” Displeased with something 
in the behaviour of the Prince of Wales, who was one 
of his associates, he said to a common friend, “ Upon 
my word, if this kind of thing goes on, I shall be ob- 
liged to cut Wales, and bring the old king into fashion.” 
There may be a dash of the ridiculous in these expres- 
sions, but the basis of them.is sublimity. The well- 
known story of his rupture with the Prince ends in a 
way which equally shows the magnanimity of Brum- 
mell, At a party in Carlton-House, he said, in a 
moment, as he thought, of good-fellowship, “ Wales, 
ring the bell.” Wales did so, but, when the servant 
came, called for Mr Brummell’s carriage. This was 
dever, but shabby, seeing that the Beau must have 
calculated upon the strength of the intimacy to which 
the Prince had admitted him. But no complaint 
escaped the discarded wit. Magnificent self-esteem 
carried him through the annoyance unscathed. Soon 
after, riding with a friend in the Park, he met “‘ Wales,” 
His companion stopped to speak to the Prince, and the 
Beau passed on. When the other gentleman rejoined 
him, he asked, with the greatest possible coolness, 
“Who's your fat friend ?” This story went the 
round of the papers, and it appears to have tickled the 
fancy of Walter Scott, who, for a long time after, 
spoke of the Prince Regent as “ our fat friend.” No 
Wonder that it struck the mind of this illustrious con- 
temporary of the Beau. There is a grand repose in 
the expression, which takes the heart. It reminds one 
of some of the sublimities of Napoleon's dispatches and 
bulletins, The superiority of natural dignity over 
artificial was never more nobly asserted. 

Beau Brummell reigned over the fashionable world 
for a great number of years. He fell about the same 
time with Napoleon ; but it was only the exhaustion 
of his fortune that could dethrone so great a potentate, 
Finding that he could no longer show face in London, 
he resolved to retire to France, but, in retiring, to 


that he had its best interests at heart. He had invented 
an ingenious kind of neckcloth, which, though re- 
markably light and thin, was nevertheless extremely 
stiff. The thing had been a mystery for years. Beaux 
and washerwomen alike were dying to discover it. 
But still he had kept the secret to himself. Now, 
however, he resolved to give the invention to mankind ; 
and, accordingly, leaving his lodgings to proceed to 
France, he deposited on his table a scrap of paper, in- 
scribed with the brief but momentous sentence, “Starch 
is the man.” 

Brummell was now dished—for such is the disre- 
pectful word by which Byron has expressed the fact 
in a memorable line devoted to the fates of two of the 
most conspicuous men of their age.* At Boulogne, his 
St Helena, he lived for several years, on the wreck of 
his fortune. Mr Bulwer, in the novel of Pelham, has 
given an affecting account of the limited circumstances 
in which he found the deposed monarch of fashion 
some ten years after his retirement from London. If 
Mr Brummell still lives, and enjoys any considerable 
vigour of health, we think he might employ himself 
advantageously in writing a memoir of his life. Tinged 
with so strange a genius as his, and necessarily involv- 
ing anecdotes of many of the most noted men of his 
day, it could not fail to be one of the most amusing, 
and possibly also one of the most instructive books of 
modern times. 


SIERRA LEONE AND SLAVERY. 

[We quote the following article, in an abridged form, from a 
late number of the Dumfries and Galloway Courier.) 

WE had lately an opportunity of conversing with a 
gentleman, a native of Dumiries, who has recently 
arrived from Sierra Leone, where he has resided as a 
merchant during a space of nearly five years, and which 
possesses an interest in his mind so engrossing, that, 
with renewed health, and whetted zest, he is about to 
return immediately to a land which most men are 
understood to be anxious to fly from, Of all the de- 
pendencies of England, Sierra Leone has the most 
repulsive character, and death-like reputation. Any 
well-authenticated statements, therefore, regarding a 
land with which is associated the idea of blazing suns, 
tropical torpor, the slavery of the black, and the grave 
of the white, cannot fail, however meagre, to be inte- 
resting ; and this fact will subserve the purpose of an 
apology for introducing a matter otherwise so much 
out of our way. Before entering upon our friend's 
narrative regarding things as they are, it may not be 
amiss to detail briefly the circumstances which origi- 
nally induced Englishmen to colonise a portion of the 
globe which has since proved so destructive of life and 
treasure. 

The reasons which led to the colonisation of Sierra 
Leone were in the highest degree benevolent, chari- 
table, and philanthropic—melioration of the African 
continent, and the diminution and ultimate abolition 
of the slave-trade. So early as the year 1772, Lord 
Mansfield, by a legal decision, put the celebrated prin- 
ciple upon record, that a negro, or slave, from the 
moment he sets foot upon British ground, is ele- 
vated to the status of afreeman, Strange as it may 
appear, this memorable decision was in the outset pro- 
ductive of increased wretchedness to the negro, for, 
allured by it, many black men who had lived with 
their masters in England in the capacity of servants, 
and who were in reality slaves, left their employment, 
and “ bed and board ;” but they speedily became sen- 
sible that in their case liberty was ‘“‘ an airy nothing,” 
and existed in reality onlyin the name. The swarms 
of starving blacks which crowded the streets of the 
metropolis, began to excite the deepest c iseration 
in the hearts of the benevolent, and eventually Messrs 
Grenville Sharpe and Smeathman, with others equally 
humane, formed the plan of transporting them to their 
native country, and there laying the foundation of a 
colony. Government favoured the undertaking, and 
in May 1787, the settlers were sent out in the Nautilus, 
and located upon a district of about twenty square miles 
in extent, which had been previously purchased from 
Naimbanna, the king of Sierra Leone, Including above 
sixty whites, whoaccompanied the negroes, the colonists 
were generally of disreputable character, liked idleness 
and dissipation better than industry and honest plenty ; 
and the consequence was, that, from their own bad con- 
duct on the one hand, and the jealousy and hostility 
of the natives on the other, the whole population had 
dwindled down to sixty-four by the year 1791. This 
did not damp the philanthropic zeal of the English, 
and for the prosecution of this interesting design of 
African colonisation, the Sierra Leone Company was 
established, with a capital of L.250,000. By their 
funds the revolted negroes, who had aided the British 
in the struggle with the American colonies, were de- 

yrted in 1792, to the number of npwards of eleven 

vundred, in addition to sixhundred Europeans, Fever, 
however, again did its work, carrying off large num- 
bers of the population, and among them the half of 
the European settlers; and to complete, as it were, the 
ills of disease and insubordination, the colony was 
barbarously plundered in 1794 by a French squadron, 
causing losses which amounted to upwards of L.50,000, 
In 1800, the population was recruited by the impor- 
tation of five hundred and fifty Maroons, or revolted 
blacks, from Jamaica, and these arrived at a very 


opportune period—when a disturbance had broken 
out among the original body of negroes. Still, despite 
the fostering hand of the Sierra Leone Company, 
nothing like a spirit of honest industry had been in- 
— into the inhabitants, nor friendly connections 
‘ormed with the neighbouring states; and in August 
1807, when the means of the company were almost ex- 
hausted, the colony was, by mutual agreement, -sur- 
rendered into the hands of government, and placed 
on the same footing with the other colonies of Eng- 
land. In this year, Britain declared the slave-trade 
piracy, so far as her own subjects were concerned, and 
obtained an assurance from the other powers that they 
would discontinue this horrid traffic along the coast 
northward of the line. This opened up a new source 
of population to Sierra Leone; for England, in her 
zeal to annihilate the slave-trade, has since that period 
maintained a number of cruisers on the African coast, 
and not one year has elapsed without the colony re- 
ceiving an accession of numbers from the reveling 
cargoes of the captured slave-ships. Up to 1836, the 
numbers have been increased by these new arrivals 
to upwards of 25,000 ; and if we take into account the 
slaves who have died after liberation at Sierra Leone, 
the aggregate numbers will not fall short of 50,000, 
According to the statement of our friend, the colony 
contains a population of between 30,000 and 35,000, 
who all reckon themselves subjects of her Britannic 
Majesty. Freetown, the capital, which contains a 
population of about 20,000, is altogether a bustling 
place, and is resorted to by the African merchants 
from far into the interior, and not a few of them visit 
it for the purpose of traffic, even from the source of ‘the 
Niger. The better kind of houses in Freetown are 
built of red stone, and in the case of the white settlers, 
and other principal inhabitants, the houses are sur- 
rounded by wooden piazzas, making their damiciles, 
as it were, a house within a house, The British white 
population did not amount, previous to our informant’s 
departure, to above seventy-five sou:s; but the late 
pestilence has made sad havoc among this limited 
number, and, like the appalling visitation of cholera 
in our own town, has given the colony a blow which 
it will not speedily recover. ‘The white residents are, 
in every sense of the word, the magnates or aristo- 
cracy of the place—governing the colony, and keeping 
up the soul of its prosperity, by directing its commerce. 
They keep extensive “ stores,” as they are termed in 
America, which contain every article of British manu- 
facture—from pin-sets to muskets, in the hardware 
line, and from gaudy ribbons to substantial broad 
cloth, in the soft. Their principal custome‘s are the 
black traders, who purchase from the British at a 
handsome profit, and again retail their wares in the 
colony, or out of it, as the case may be, or the demand 
vary. Throughout the colony, the more industrious 
of the blacks keep little stands, like pedlars at our 
Scotch fairs, and drive a rattling trade in British goods 
with their sable friends, both in articles of finery and 
utility, The white merchants export largely’ such 
articles as teak-wood, cam-wood for dye, ivory, wax, 
&c., and also traffic pretty extensively in gold, which 
is found as dust in the brooks of the interior, and is 
fashioned into rough rings by the natives before being 
transferred to the whites for exportation, In thisway 
the British employ an immense number of the black 
population, also in the timber trade in the river, or in 
loading the vessels, of which the harbour of n 
always contains a bustling fleet. 
To our inquiries respecting the slave-trade, our in- 
formant states, from the testimony of his own eyes 
and ears on the spot, that it really has not a worse 
character than it deserves. The principal stations in 
the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone are the Rio Pon- 
gos, in the north, and the Gillinas, in the sonth. A 
Spaniard, who goes by the name of Pedro 
keeps a factory at the Gillinas, and annually sends 
off as many slaves as would people an ordinary-sized 
town. Pedro, in fact, drives a rattling trade, and 
though he is sadly annoyed by the vigilance of the 
British cruisers, who wont let a man do “what 
he likes with his own,” still the sinner boasts, that 
if he can get one cargo out of three clearly off, the 
traffic pays him gloriously, At the Gillinas, no one 
molests him or says “Ill thou dost,” and Pedro pur- 
sues the work of adding to the human herd in his 
factory, by purchases from the native slave-dealers, as 
complacently as though his calling were the most in- 
nocent imaginable ; for, from the risk attached to de- 
porting slaves, he is required always to have a stock on 
hand sufficient to make up a cargo or two at a moment's 
notice, as the slave-ships are necessitated to do their 
work in hot haste, and get clear from the coast, which 
is guarded by the British cruisers. On an average 
the slaves stand Pedro at first cost about fifty dollars 
each, which sum is paid to the dealers in merchandise. 
such as muskets, powder, shot, beads, linen and cotton 
cloths, and other coarse goods. Latterly, however, it 
has been understood in Sierra Leone, that the business 
of this noted purveyor has been rather a losing one, 
as a greater number of his vessels than usual have 
been captured and forfeited, while the cargoes have 
been adjudicated by the mixed commission. By the 
new treaty with Spain, slave-ships sailing under the 
Spanish flag can be seized, even though slaves are not 
really on board ; that is, if they present evidence that 
they are intended for the slave-trade, by carrying a 
great number of water-casks, having large gratings in 
their hatchways, or exhibit other preparations for the 


leave to his country a legacy which should convince it 


* Where's Brummell ?—dished. Where's Long Pole Wellesley ? 
—diddled, Dou Juan. 
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tions have not sensibly diminished the trade, and it is 
known that the slave-dealers can now evade the pe- 
nalty of the law, by sending out their ships without 
any suspicious trappings about them, while the fittings 
up are prepared on shore, put on board in a single 

t, and thus the trade goes on as merrily as ever. 
From the increased vigilance of the British men-of- 
war, it is now pretty much the custom for the slavers 
to lie out at sea, where they have a “fair field and 
no favour :” and having given signals which are un- 
derstood on shore, the slaves are carried to them in 
canoes, Here the poor wretches are literally packed 
poahoaes a in a barrel, and during months of a > 

is midd , are only allowed ascanty supp 
of water, cad farina, or pom flour ; while in hind 
ness, which is general and frequent, the universal 
prescription is, “chuck them overboard.” In this 
way human life is often sacrificed at the rate of twenty- 
five, thirty, and even fifty per cent. on one cargo, and 
the healthiest of all the slavers display a revolting sum 
of misery and loss of life; and how can it be other- 
wise, when even the best of them are likened to a 
floating Black Hole of Caleutta ? 

Our friend has frequently been on board the cap- 
tured slave-ships, which he describes as low, rakish- 
built craft, splendidly found in all manner of ship 
furniture, and calculated to go through the water at a 
lightning rate. A very small schooner will number a 
crew of forty fellows, and in addition to being provided 
with a full supply of muskets and cutlasses, the very 
smallest carries a six-pounder or two; while some of 
the langer are armed so heavily, that they can beat off 
a sloop of war.. The crews are principally composed 
of Spaniards and Portuguese, though they embrace 
black guards from all nations, and their pay frequently 
amounts to forty dollars per month. The captain and 
officers are not unfrequently men of considerable abi- 
lity—excellent seamen, first-rate linguists, and alto- 

dash in style when they ‘are liberated in 

wn; for until very recently, the only punish- 

ment inflicted upon these desperadoes, subjects of a 

foreign power, was to deprive tem of their property, 

and allow them to find their way home as they best 

could ; but British subjects engaged in this trattic are 
su to capital punishment. 

p toa very recent period, the captured Spanish 
slave-ships were sold in Sierra Leone, and frequent in- 
stances are upon record of the forfeited vessels being 
engaged in the same traffic the very next year. Now, 
however, the ships are conveyed a short distance from 
Freetown, there sawn asunder, and sold for the old 
wood, copper, and furnishings ; the merchant giving a 
bond that the ship shall not be again put together 
and set afloat, The residents of Sierra Leone are 
not at all in love with this plan of curbing the slave- 
trade, conceiving, perhaps rightly, that a large amount 
of valuable property is sacrificed, and no really useful 
object effected; for so long as the prime agents 
escape, and can purchase vessels fitted for the slave- 
trade at Baltimore, almost as cheap as they could for- 
merly repurchase the Casere slavers at Sierra Leone, 
the trade, from this alteration, meets with a very 
feeble check. Destroying the slave-ships is in fact 
something like the English custom of laying a deodand 
on the machinery that has slaughtered a spinner, or 
the wheels that have bruised te death a wayfarer— 
an apology for justice, but nothing more. 

At what time an effectual stop may be put to the re- 
volting traffic of which we have been treating, is matter 
of distant speculation ; for at present it is bustling and 
vigorous, and the cargoes of human beings yearly de- 
ported to Brazil, Cuba, and the Havannah, are almost 

belief. The testimony of our informant on this 

lect is well borne out by a recent statement of Sir 

R. Inglis in the House of Commons, who proved from 
authentic documents that 103 vessels had cleared out 
from the port of Rio de Janeiro in the year 1836 for 
the coast of Africa alone—an amount of shipping ca- 
pable of deporting 50,000 slaves from the home of their 
nativity to a land of slavery. Until, therefore, the 
slave-trade shall be stamped with the stigma, and vi- 
sited with the penalty, of piracy, by all the principal 
ments in Europe and America, it will continue 


pho have often been recommended as singularly 
applicable for pursuing the slavers into the shallow 
creeks on the African coast, where vy bow wont to 


ir pursuers. 


the colonial government, for our informant 
states that a depét of coals has some time since been 
formed in Sierra Leone, but up to this date no effec- 
tive use Was been made of it. 
“Though the very name of Sierra Leone is allied to 
and desolation in English ears, still our friend 
a that it is a right pleasant place to live in. The 
sun may blaze at the rate of from 80 to 100 in’ the 
shadé, or 120 in the open air, but then the glorious 
sea breeze, which blows with unintermitting freshness, 
is « doctor for almost all the ills it brings. Provisions 
ntiful; fruits are abundant and de- 


Freetown, bestows a plenteous banquet of fish, while 
the pastures around give weight and fatness to the 
African In matter of health, our informant is 
of opinion, by proper attention to temperance 


and diet, much of the mortality which has sunk the 
fair fame of the colony might be averted. Already the 
vicinity is becoming more lightsome, and the fogs and 
rains less general, from the clearing of the dense masses 
of jungle or brushwood which covered the soil and 
impeded ventilation ; and from this progress of improve- 
ment, mountain tops, where even a few years ago the 
thick mist floated the whole year round, now raise 
their summits to the sky clear as ether, The appear- 
ance of the external world, immediately after the rain 
season, is beautiful: vegetation rushes over the ea’ 
with a race-horse speed which we wot little of, and the 
magnificent flush of tropical flowers, and the grateful 
verdure of the.orange, cocoa-nut, palm, and teak tree, 
would say that here nature holds holiday. Boating, 
horse-racing, shooting, and bathing, are amusements 
which give life and elasticity to Euro frames, and 
not less cheering are the balls over which the more re- 
spectable of the black traders preside, and to which 
the young whites are invited ; here are country dances 
and Scotch reels to the music of the black militia band ; 
and altogether, between business, pleasure, and money- 
making, time passes away with exceedingly little of 
tropical torpor. 

This colony is perhaps the only one in which there 
is not a single soldier of the British army quartered ; 
it is some years, in fact, since the white troops were 
withdrawn from it, and, had they not been thus re- 
moved, it is possible that the devotion to rum on the 
part of the privates would have marched them off in 
another way. Sierra Leone, however, has its army of 
free blacks, dignified by the title of the Royal African 
Corps, officered by the white population, and from 200 
to 500 of whom frequently do duty in the barracks at 
onetime, The majority of the negroes call themselves 
Christians, but in reality they generally know as little 
about the principles of our faith as their brethren of 
the interior, A number of them, however, delight to 
follow the doctrines of Mahomet, as there is more 
show and outward observance about it, and therefore 
more captivating to minds which cannot dive below 
the surface. Rum at 4s, 4d. the gallon, is the great 
bane of the lower classes, and were the principles of 
temperance firmly planted among the Sierra Leonites, 
much more would be heard of its prosperity, and less 
of its mortality. 

It is quite a mistaken notion that Sierra Leone, as 
a colony, costs the British government a shilling; 
there is a duty of threepence per ewt., charged on all 
goods imported, in addition to Is, 6d. per gallon on all 
kinds of spirits, and one farthing per pound extra on 
tobacco, which entirely defray the disbursements of the 
colonial government. The expenses to the British 
nation arise from their efforts for the suppression of 
slavery, not for the advancement of the colonial pro- 
sperity. 


A STRANGER’S IMPRESSIONS IN ENGLAND. 
A rapip but effective progress strikes the foreigner at 
every step he takes on British soil, He sees things pro- 

lied by an invisible force, and spite of every obstacle 
Se due on their course. He sees distances reduced, 
communication kept up with the entire world, population 
increasing, and new nations starting into existence both 
in the east and western hemispheres. Continents, hither- 
to desert, have had their shores invaded, and their once 
impenetrable forests peopled with a civilised and indus- 
trious race. The silence which reigned in them for “the 
profound six thousand years” has been broken by the 
sound of English accents and the tread of English plant- 
ers. There is not a sea nor a river which is not ploughed 
by English keels, not a continent or an island which does 
not hold communication with English merchants. Every 
flow and ebb of the tide brings to London or carries to 
the ocean nearly eight thousand tons of merchandise. 

It is not the grandeur of her — nor the general 
affluence of its population, which from a foreigner 
an acknowledgment of the greatness and influence of 
England: it is as the centre of a vast empire—as the 
parent stock of rising nations—as the heart of a power, 
whose extremities touch the Arctic and the Antaretic— 
a power who counts her hundreds of millions of subjects, 
speaking a hundred different and following as 
many different creeds—it is as the central government of 


thia enormous, but empire, that the fo- 
reigner considers London the first most important 
city in the world. 


is justly called the Capital of the Arts, the great 
seat of literature—a city of architectural beauty, and an 
umpire in matters of taste ; but its splendid quaysand royal 
palaces have not the air of universal ven, which charac- 
terises the port of London, nor do they, like that empo- 
rium of the world, carry the imagination beyond the cir- 
cuit of their walls: whereas, the stranger who visits the 
docks of London is forced to contemplate every region 
of the globe, from the vast empire of China the In- 
dian Peninsula, to the boundless tracks of North Ame- 
rica, and the innumerable islands of the Polynesian Ocean. 
In Asia, Africa, and America, England possesses large 
territories: to all she has carried her industry and com- 
merce, and in all of them large communities of settlers 
are rapidly rising. Every year sees thousands leave the 
mud cabin and the unwholecsome workhouse, for the salu- 
brious banks of the St Lawrence and the fertile shores of 
Lake Huron. In Van Dieman’s Land, and on the shores 
of Australia, the nucleus of a powerful people has been 
formed. This unlimited increase of numbers strikes the 
foreigner as the great feature in the fature of 
England ;, nor is the propagation of the English lan e 
a matter of slight importance. By the dissemination of 
her ’ e, France gained a moral influence in Europe, 
which added to her supremacy more than the triumphs 
of her arms. It gave her the advantage in all diplomatie 


relations, and extended the patrouage of her literature 


to the frontiers of Asia. The English 1 , how 
promises to extend itself to far wider limits, In Aucie 

Southern Africa, and British America, millions speak 
it as their vernacular tongue: it has penetrated into Hin. 
dostan, and is known to the South Sea Islanders ; it js 
carried to the extreme West by the tide of emigration, 
whose yearly flow gains nearer and nearer to the Pacific. 
Add to all this, the increase of that people, who, th 
born of British parents, were rudely weaned from t 
maternal country. 

The Anglo-Indian Empire, both in respect to its origi 
and present government, stands alone and unprecedented 
in the annals of the world. The rule of Napoleon, whea 
his power extended from Lisbon to Vienna, and from 
Naples to Amsterdam, was but a shadow of the Com. 
pve influence, which reaches from Ceylon to the Hima- 

ya Mountains—from the territories of Runjeet Sing to 
the frontiers of China. The statistics of Hindostan, and 
the number of descriptions recently published of that 
country, as well as the real or supposed designs of Russia, 
have drawn the attention of foreigners to our Oriental 
possessions, and caused the knowledge of them to be 
more generally diffused than at any former period of their 
history. It is needless to state the impression which the 
study of that empire leaves upon the mind—an empire, 
to which the Cape and Mauritius are the outposts—As 
cension and St Helen's, pickets stationed on the way.— 
Dublin Review. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISE OF CHILDREN 

One of the best works yet published on the subject of 
the home education and training of children, is that 
lately prepared by Mrs Bakewell, called “the Mother's 
Practical Guide” (Hamilton, Adams, and Co. Lon. 
don). The accomplished authoress has not written a 
complete treatise, but that which she has done is ex- 
cellent, and worthy of careful perusal by parents, The 
following observations on Physical Exercise may be 
presented as a specimen of the contents :— 

* It cannot be too deeply impressed on the minds of 
mothers, that, in order effectually to preserve the 
health, and to promote the full developement of the 
body, of the senses, and of the mind, the exercise of 
them all must be equalised as much as possible. For 
instance, by exclusively exercising the body we may 
produce a healthy, robust frame, but the perceptive 
faculties will be blunted by neglect, and the mental 
powers rendered sluggish and inefficient. Should we 
on the contrary devote our attention solely to the cul- 
tivation of the senses, we may form an expert mechanic, 
incurring the risk of a debilitated frame, and very 
little intellectual energy on subjects unconnected with 
his peculiar art. 

Those who are accustomed to see only tolerably well- 
trained children, without observing minutely the vari- 
ous means by which their powers of body and of mind 
are cultivated, will think it scarcely possible that a 
child who freely uses his limbs can suffer much injury 
from not having his senses and his mind exercised; 
but could they be brought into immediate contact with 
the neglected children of the poor, especially where 
infant-schools have not exerted their highly beneficial 
influence, they would be convinced of the necessity of 
properly training both the mind and the senses. 

The best bodily exercise for young children is doubt. 
less running and playing about in the open air, from 
which they should not be debarred by slight variations 
of the weather. In large towns, the getting children 
out of doors, especially so far as to inhale a tolerably 
pure air, is very difficult; but no sacrifice scarcely 
should be thought too great to obtain for them this 
essential requisite for health. Children who are ac- 
customed to go out, if it be but for an hour a-day, 
evidently suffer if deprived of the privilege; they seem 
dull and poorly, and are often very cross and irritable: 
in short, out-door exercise is undoubtedly essential, 
not only to bodily, but to mental health. 

‘The exercise of the senses, and of the mental powers, 
may be very advantageously pursued out of doors, and 
ma SS to the pleasure both of children 
and of mothers; and here let me urge upon mothers 
the desirableness, to say the least, of joining their 
children in their walks, and striving to enter into all 
their joyous frolics. While walking, you may exercise 
a child’s sight by desiring him to look at distant objects, 
and by asking him what he thinks they are like; if 
he mistake them, approach nearer to them, and let him 
again try to distinguish them. Or you may examine 
a pebble or a stone, and inquire its shape, its colour, 
its weight; try whether it be comparatively soft or 
hard, and whether he can break or crush it like sand. 
You may pick up a flower, and tell him the names of 
the different parts, and of the colours it displays, You 
may lead him to distinguish between the smell of dif- 
ferent flowers, or between that of a hay-field and a 
bean-field, or of any other object that may be agree- 
able to the sense. His hearing, too, may be improved, 
by directing his attention to different sounds ; as, to 
the sound of a distant carriage—is it a cart, a coach, 
ora lighter vehicle? The notes of different birds, and 
the voices of different animals, will also afford ample 
exercise for his hearing. 

Whilst a child is thus employing his senses, the 
best powers of his mind will likewise be cultivated. 
You will teach him observation, without which the 
brightest page of the book of nature is a mere blank. 
He will exercise his attention, by examining objects 
with so much care as to be enabled again to recognise 
them, particularly if he be accustomed to describe them 
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to floutish. There are no doubt a great number of | 
slave-vessels - by the British cruisers, but still | 

This stiggestion has, to a certain extent, been acted | 

lightfal, and full of the acid qualities which are so | 
grateful to burning stomachs in a tropical clime ; and | 
the Sierra Leone river, which is aine miles broad at | 
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his father on his return home. He will be led, by | for the proposed operations. This is done by simply 
deqrent, to a perception of differences between objects | forming two drains parallel to each other, and about 
and parts of objects: his memory, too, will be culti- | seven yards apart. The principal machine is launched 
yated ; and he will early imbibe a taste for the cheap jon this roadway (still retaining its natural surface). 
and inexhaustible pleasures which nature provides for | The machine rests on the raw a and bears on so 
her children. large a surface, that its buoyancy is insured. It also 
But, in our variable climate, much of our time must | consolidates and dries the roadway by its pressure. 
be spent within doors, and children must be allowed | The machine and auxiliaries remain stationary during 
freely to use their limbs and their lungs, though at | the time occupied by the ploughs in taking one fur- 
the risk of stunning the ears of their nurses, Not row ; they are then severally put in motion, and made 
that children need be always noisy, but they must |to advance in three — lines, in order to keep 
sometimes be not only permitted, but encouraged, to | pace with the breadth of land turned over, and to 
romp and laugh, Who that has seen the happy faces, | pull the ploughs accurately straight. The machine is 
and heard the joyous laughter, of a family of young |impelled by the engines, and each auxiliary by its 
cbildren, during the twilight of a winter’s evening, | attendant man, who also shifts his planks onward, as 
while they enjoyed the delight of a game of romps | occasion requires. The machine and its auxiliaries 
with their father, would condemn them with stoical | have thus to be moved over a space of eighteen inches 
dignity to uniform drawing-room deportment ? Let | only, whilst the ploughs have each travelled 220 yards, 
them have the range of the , and of the rooms | and turned over 220 square yards of land, nine inches 
without fires, while they run and jump about till they | in depth ; in other words, the machine and auxiliaries 
are warm ; encourage them to clap their hands and | have only to be moved eleven yards, in the time that 
sing some simple rhyme, or to jump over some soft | the ploughs have travelled five and a half miles, and 
article laid on the floor. turned over a statute acre of land. The ploughs per- 
By some this advice may be thought superfluous, | form their work at the rate of two miles an hour, and 
and by others it may be deemed trifling; but those | are subject to very few stoppages, so that eight acres 
directions can be neither superfluous nor trifling, the | and three quarters nearly, of bog, would be ploughed 
rejection or the adoption of which must very mate- | up in a day’s work of twelve hours; or, taking the 
rially affect the health, spirits, and temper of children. | average of daylight throughout the year, and making 
Habituate a child to the stillness and silence of strict |a liberal allowance for hindrances from weather, and 
decorum, and he will be indolent and stupid ; always | other causes, one machine would plough up 2000 acres 
rohibvit-vigorous exertions of the limbs and voice, and | in a twelvemonth. 
he will soon evince the folly of such prohibitions, by | The principal machine, together with a six ton load 
distressing manifestations of bodily and mental weak- | of fuel, weighs about thirty tons; its superficial bear- 
ness. On the contrary, let him act as a child ; let him | ing on the moss is 390 square feet, giving a pressure 
jump, and run, and laugh, and shout, and sing, even | of 178 pounds on each square foot. Taking the weight 
within doors, and his muscular and nervous systems | of a man at 168 pounds, and the area of his foot at 
will be strengthened, his spirits will be exhilarated, | thirty square inches, he would, in walking, press with 
cheerfulness of temper will be promoted, and he will | a weight at the rate of 806 pounds per square foot, so 
be the better prepared for meeting the difficulties of | that the machine has a buoyancy of about 4 times 
life with a manly courage.” that of a man, and could, therefore, travel on much 
softer soil than red moss, which is considered very 
wet and spongy. The steam-engines of the machine 
consist of two cylinders each, of ten inches diameter, 
with a two-feet stroke, and the other appurtenances 


THE STEAM PLOUGH. 
WE find, in a late number of the Mark Lane Ex- 


press, the following account of Mr Heathcoat’s steam | of a non-condensing engine, together with a fly-wheel, 
plough, which it is confidently anticipated will speedily | and, at a regular speed, make sixty strokes per minute. 
supersede in many operations the use of the common The machine is capable of travelling one inch for 
implement drawn by horses. It is hardly necessary to | €V¢Ty stroke of the engine, or five feet per minute. 
say, that, should this be the case, the price of food This velocity is acquired with a pressure of steam 


ee f 2 equal to four pounds on the inch. The drain on 
would be diminished in proportion to the saving of | either side of the roadway supplies abundance of water 
labour effected. 


for the boiler. The flat iron band by which the 
“ The plough has but a distant resemblance to that | plough is dragged is 2} inches broad, and 1-16th inch 
in common use: it is double, that is to say, has two | in thickness. The friction of the band, together with 
sets of stilts, one set at each end, and each set consists |the empty plough at the distance of 304 yards, is 
of two handles—it being occasionally found necessary | overcome with a pressure of steam equal to eight 
. to employ two men to guide the plough, It has, also, | pounds on the inch; and when the plough has hold 
two shares, coulters, and mould-boards, together with | on the furrow-slice, a pressure of thirteen pounds is 
all the peculiar apparatus applied to this plough; but | required, making, in all, seventeen pounds pressure 
it may be said to have no beam. The mould-boards | of steam on the piston of the engine, which, after 
are both on one side, set tail to tail, so that the plough | deduction of two pounds for the friction arising from 
acts to and from the machine, without turning round, | the piston itself, leaves a total effective pressure equal 
This plough is most ingeniously constructed for per- | to fifteen horses’ power. This force is required to 
forming the various functions required of it. By means | work one plough moving at the rate of two miles per 
of friction rollers, placed under each end, and which | hour, turning over a furrow-slice of eighteen inches 
give motion to a crank (simply by the contact of the |in breadth by nine inches in depth. If two ploughs 
rollers with the ground), two sets of apparatus are put | Were employed, the force would require to be increased 
in motion, that perform essential offices in the opera- | to a pressure of twenty-five pounds on the inch, equi- 
tion of ploughing moss. These are, first, a peculiar | valent to twenty-five horses’ power, and the plough 
action given to a sharp-edged and crooked blade, which | would turn over a surface of imperial acres in 
is made to traverse against the sharp-steeled edge of |twelve hours. The plough weighs 12} hundred- 
the coulter, producing the operation of clipping, which | weights, is thirty feet in length between the two ex- 
‘effectually severs all the roots of the heath carices, and | tremities of the stilts, ten feet in the length of the sole, 
other strong rooted plants, that occur in the line of the | which last has a bearing surface of ten superticial feet, 
cut made by the coulter. Secondly, a similar operation | and leaves an open furrow of two feet in width. The 
is simultaneously performed, and by the same impulse, | consumption of coal required to perform the above 
with another set of similar instruments, acting under | operation is from one and a half to two tons, according 
and against the edge of what forms the share of the | to quality, per day. The number of men required 
plough ; these last separate all the fibrous roots that | would be as follows :—Two to conduct a plough, one 
occur in the sole of the furrow. The form of the | to attend the movement of the auxiliary machine, and 
mould-boards is such as to turn the furrow-slice com- | one to prepare the end of the furrow next to the ma- 
pletely over, and lay it neatly with the heath surface | chine for the entrance of the plough in the succeeding 
downwards. The auxiliary carriages move on lines | 5oué. The full complement of men, therefore, for 
‘parallel to the roadway of the principal machine—one | two ploughs, or sets of harrows, &c. would be eight 
ing placed on each side, and at the proposed distance rers, one engine-man, and one boy to assist in 
of 220 yards from the machine, The bands, each of | the machine.” 
660 yards in length, pass out from each side of the 
principal where the ends are secured to one 
of the machine pulleys, on the respective sides, extend 
to, and pass round, the large pulley of the auxiliary, 
and return again to the machine. At this point, the 
plough is affixed to the band, while as much more of 
the band is coiled round the other machine pulley, 
respectively, as is equal in length to the distance be- 
tween the m 


TURKISH JUSTICE 

Tue following summary of a remarkable case of litigation 
in Cairo, is given by Mr Lane, in his work on the Manners 
and Customs of the Modern tians :-—“ A Turkish 
merchant residing in Cairo died, leavin rty to the 
amount of six thousand purses (about ,000), and no 
. to relation to inherit but one daughter. The chief of the 
‘ achine and the auxiliaries. The steam- | merchants of Cairo, hearing of this event, suborned a 
engine being now set on, and the second branch of | common fellah, who was the bowwab or doorkeeper of a 

geering adjusted to act upon the pulley to which the | respected sheykh, and whose parents (both of them 
\ first end of the band is attached, this pulley will coil | Arabs) were known to many persons, to assert himself a 
son of a brother of the deceased. The case was t 


‘up the band, causing the plough to advance towards 
the auxiliary ; and, at the same time, the other pulley, 
which at this time is free to uncoil, will deliver off its 
portion of the band, When the plough has reached 
the auxiliary, the motion is stopped ; the plough is set 
to the next furrow, the action of the steam-engine on 
the pulleys is changed, by shifting a clutch from the 
one to the other, and the pulleys reverse their duty ; 
that which was uncoiling now becoming the coi 


portance, principal Oolama of the city were 
summoned to decide it. Thee were all bribed - influ- 
enced by El-Mahhroockee (chief of the merchants), as will 
presently be shown, false witnesses were brought forward 
to swear to the truth of the bowwab's pretensions, and 
others to give testimony to the good character of these 
witnesses, Three thousand purses were adjudged to the 
coiler, | daughter of the deceased, and the other half of the pro- 
and so on oe perty to the bowwab, The chief Mooftee was absent 

In commencing reclamation of a bog, a road- Cairo when the case was tried. On his return to 
way is first to be traced out, in a suitable direction thé metropolis, the daughter of the deceased merchant 


nestly solicited redress. The Mooftee, though 
of the injustice which she had suffered, and not doubti 
the truth of what she related respecti 
El-Mahhroockee had taken in this affair, tol 
he feared it was impossible for him to annul the judgment 
unless there were some singularity in the proceedings of 
the court, but that he would look at the record of the 
case in the register of the Mahkemeh. Having done this, 
he betook himself to the Basha, with whom he was in 
great favour, for his knowledge and integrity, and com- 
plained to him that the tribunal of the Cadee was dis- 
fst by the administration of the most flagrant 


smoking and conversi 


repaired to his house, stated her case to him, and ear- 


convinced 


the wi 
her that 


in- 
tice ; that false witness was admitted by the Oolama, 


owever evident and glaring it might be, and that a jndg- 
ment which had been given in a late case, during 
absence, was the general talk and wonder of the town. 


The Basha summoned the Cadee, and all the Oolama 


who had tried this case, to meet the Mooftee inthe Citadel, 
and, when they had assembled there, addressed them, as 
from himself, with the Mooftee’s complaint. 
appearing like the Oolama highly indignant at this cl 
demanded to know upon what it was grounded. 
Basha replied, that it was a general charge, but icu- 
larly 
mitted the claim of a bowwab to relationship and inhe- 
ritance which they could not believe to be his right. The 
Cadee here urged that he had 
ance with the unanimous decision of the Oolama then 
resent. 


The Cadee 


grounded upon the case in which the court had ad- 


sentence in accord- 


* Let the record of the case be read, said the 
ha. The journal being sent for, this was done ; and 


when the secretary had finished reading the minutes, the 
Cadee, in a loud tone of 
judged so.” The Mooftee in a louder and more authori- 
tative tone exclaimed, * And thy judgment is false.’ All 
eyes were fixed in astonishment, now at the Mooftec, now 
at the Basha, now at the other Oolama. The Cadee and 
the Oolama rolled their heads and stroked their beards. 
The former exclaimed, tapping his breast, ‘ I, the Cadee 
of Musr, pass a falsesentence!’ * And we,’ said the Oolama, 
‘we, Sheykh Mahdee, we, Oolama el-Islam, give a falsede- 
cision!’ *O Sheykh Mahdee,’ said Mahhroockee (who, 
from his commercial transactions with the Basha, could 
— obtain a place in his councils), ‘res 


proud authority, said, * And I 


the 
lama as they respect thee.” *O Mahhroockee,’ ex- 


claimed the Mooftee, ‘art thou concerned im this affair ? 
Declare what part thou hast in it, or else hold thy peace : 
Go speak in the assemblies of the merchants, 

not again to open 
Mahhroockee immediately left the 
the affair would terminate, and to make his —e 
ments accordingly. The Mooftee was now desired by 
the other Oolama to adduce a proof of the invalidity of 
their decision, Drawing from his breast a small on 
the laws of inheritance, he read from it: * To establish a 
claim to relationship and inheritance, the names of the 
father and mother of the claimant, and those of his fa- 
ther’s father and mother, and of his mother's father and 
mother, must be ascertained.’ 
and mother of the pretended father of the bowwab, the 
false witnesses had not been p 
deficiency in the testimony (which the 

the case, purposely overlooked) now caused the 
to be annulled.” 


bat 
thy mouth in the council of the Solama. 
for he saw how 


The names of the father 


to give: and this 
Oolama, in trying 
sentence 


A TALE OF THE SEA, 


Ir was a bright moonlight evening, and so warm that 
our men lay about the deck and in groups with hardly 
any covering ; I think I never saw so perfectly clear 
and brilliant a night. Some of the officers were read- 
ing, and with ease, by the light of the moon; and 
the ocean, as far as the sight could sketch, was a glit- 
tering mirror without a single ruffle or wave: we lay 
like a log on the water, with all sails set, but not a 
breath of air to move them, The crew were collected 
in small parties about the forecastle and main deck, 
listening to the “long 
seaman, about the “Flying Dutchman” of the “ Black 
River of Gatand,” while now and then some fayourite 
sea song was bawled forth from the laughing crowd. 


yarns” of some. grey-headed 


The officers were walking about the quarter-deck, 
» and occasionally extending 
their walk so far as to listen to the stories of the fore- 
castle. This was my first voyage on the “ wide, wide 
sea,” and as I was youngest of the mids, I found 
particular favour with several of the oldest seamen, 
with whom, by the bye, I liked to associate better than 
with my brother middies. I always loved to listen to 
their tales of murder and battles, and would sit for 
and hear old Jack Transom, 
our second mate, an old man of sixty years, relate his 
adventures and “ hair-breadth escapes.” 

We had left Port Royal, on the south side of Ja- 
maica, the day before, on our way to the mouth of 
the Amazon, and were now passing between the 
small islands of Monts-Errat and Guadaloupe: in 
the distance you could see the white moonbeams 
playing on the fort and beach, and glistening on 
the low roofs and white walls of the little capital of 
Guadaloupe. I was standing on the capstan with a 
small night glass in my hand, looking at the opposite 
shore, with its long low beach, with and there a 
small slave hut or mound of loose stones piled up as a 
covering over the grave of some drowned sailor whose 
body had been on shore. I dropped my glass. 
and was getting down from my station, when Jack 
Transom stepped up and asked for a squint. I handed 
the glass to him, and after looking th: 
he handed it back, saying, “Ay, ay, 
with its creaking chains and dry bones rattling in the 
still air, as if a ten-knot breeze was ripping over it.” 


“ What's that ?” said I rly catching the 
and pointing it where “ Oid Starboard,” s he en 
miliarly called, directed me, It was some time before 
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I saw what he When I did, I was at no loss | 
for his abrupt s A little north of the town, on 
the white beach, a ibbet with its chains, 


id, its white bones, for I plainly 
saw evén at that distance ayer | in the 
I heard 
tling and shaking against each other, though, 
as T before, there was not a breath of air, not 
enough to move a feather. 1 shuddered at the sight, 
for I was young and easily affected by any thing ter- 
rible or gloomy. We all knew that “ Old Starboard” 
was on one of his “ long-yarn tacks,” and in a short 
time a group was formed around the old fellow, as 
anxious as the crowds of coffee-drinkers in the sa- 
loons of Constantinople to listen to the wonderful 
adventures of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid or Sin- 
bad the Sailor. “It’s now forty years ago, or there- 
abouts," began “ Old Starboard,” huge quid 
of the true Virginia into his left cheek, “since I 
first laid eyes on that same death-telling gallows. I 
wag then a mere foremast-man, and perhaps rather 
1, Seeing as how that was my first tack this ty 
a only the third time I had ever smelt salt water. It 
was a dark stormy night, with a strong north-wester 
blowing at the rate of ten knots an hour, and we were 
beating across this very channel under a heavy press, 
with hopes of clearing the shoals before morning ; 
all hands were on deck clearing off and taking in 
some of our light canvass, for the gale kept on in- 
creasing, and our mainmast creaked heavily with its 
, When the watch ahead bawled out, helm-a-lee ! 
‘ahead '!—but before the words were scarcely out 
ofthie mouth, we were upon the vessel. We struck her 
abkout midships, carrying away our bowsprit, and dash- 
ing Ly the forecastle sails and knuckle timbers as if 
they had been glass. But it fared worse with the vessel 
we met, She was small, being about seven feet in the 
water, wherexs we drew nearer fifteen. We passed 
slick o¥ersher as if she had been a mere boy's —. 
thing. You may be sure there was no standing still : 
every thing was hauled up, and we were before the 
wind in less than half a shake ; the boats were lowered, 
although there was such a sea running that it was 
almost impossible to live in a small boat. of wood 
and hencoops were thrown overboard, so that if any 
were alive, they might save themselves. Our first mate 
was standing on the quarter, listening, when he de- 
clared'that he heard a shout. We listened, and then it 
came again and again, but fainter every time. At 
1 our captain ordered a boat out, with directions 
to put in to the shore, and cme off in the morning, 
as We should lay too. That night there was not an eye 
closed iw the ship. We were all waiting for the morn- 
ing, for many thought it sheer madness in our cap- 
tain to send off a boat in such a sea, and so dark a 
night, and prophesied that she would be swamped in 
less ten minutes ; though no one said so to the 
captain, for he was in one of his gloomy moods, and 
walked the deck nearly the whole night without open- 
ing his mouth, We stood off and on till morning, 
and by this time the wind had lulled considerably, 
and we had a moderate breeze. As soon as it was light, 
we bore down to the little bay you see off yonder to 
the nor’-east, and having anchored, sent off a boat to 
the shore; I was in her, and I shall never forget m 
joy when I first saw our men standing on the beach 
and hallooing to us: we were soon among them, and 
asking questions enongh to sink a lighter, After 
leaving the ship, they steered as near as they could 
tell, to where the cries came from ; after running about 
ten minutes, they could hear them plainer, and at last 
got so.near as to speak to the person: it was a man, 
who was cling'ug to a large board, and was nearly 
exhansted. After a time they got him in, and finally 
reachdd the shore; the poor fellow was nearly gone, 
aud could not speak a word, so they took him to a 
house, and after a while, by rolling and warming him, 
brought him to. It so happened that the house be- 
longed to the governor, or whatever they call him ; 
and as soon as he clapped his eyes on the man, he knew 
him, and had him taken to prison ; and it turneu out, 
that, after all our trouble, we had only saved the poor 
wretch from being drowned that he might be hung; 
for it was proved by many who knew him, having 
seen the fellow before, and by pieces of the wreck 
whieh floated ashore, that he was nothing better than 
a real pirate, whose murders were so numerous they 
could*nt'be counted. He had been taken twice before, 
but had escaped each time. The governor, to be sure 
of him now, ordered the execution to take place that 
day. We had leave to stay on shore and see it. He 
looked pale and half dead when they brought him out, 
and for the soul of me I could'nt help pitying him, he 
stepped so firm, and went so willingly to meet his 
death. He was led out to the gallows between two files 
of soldiers, and our parson talked to him all the way, 
hut he paid no attention, and seemed to be thinking of 
cundiiies else—mayhap the fine vessel he had lost, 
avd all that, We saw the poor fellow swung off, and 
then went back to our ship, but there was no laughing 
or joking that day, nor the next either, for we all felt 
as if we had some hand in it, and wished the poor 
man had been food for the fishes, rather than to have 
fallen a prey to land-sharks, The body was taken 
dow:wand then hung and on our home- 
ward foyage we saw t there rattling in the sea 
breeze and Weaching in the sun. I have passed here 
often, but Ihave never forgotten to look for the gal- 


that night while I live.” 


All hands a-hoy ! shouted the boatswain, and in a 
talone. Before I went to my berth, 
I took one more look at the dreaded object, and deter- 


mined, if ever I found leisure, to commit the story to 
* 


paper. 
* We have copied the above from a collection of pieces, where 
it appears without any author or publisher’s name, and are there- 


fore not aware of the source whence it 


SONG OF THE CAPTIVE. 

This clegant poetical effusion is a translation from the German 
taume and is prized for the pleasing manner in which it con- 
nects the personification of natural objects with expressions of 
the purest affection: A captive knight is supposed to hold a 
dialogue in song with certain flowers growing near the walls of 
his prison.—We quote from an old volume of the North American 
Review.) 

Captive. 
A flower, that’s wondrous fair I know, 
My bosom holds it dear, 
To seck that flower I long to go, 
But am imprison’d here. 
"Tis no light grief oppresses me ; 
For in the days my steps were free, 
I had it always near. 
Far round the tower I send mine eye, 
‘The tower so steep and tall ; 
Rut nowhere can the flower descry 
From this high castle wall ; 
And him who'll bring me my desire, 
Or be he knight, or be he squire, 
My dearest friend I'll call. 
Ross. 
My blossoms near thee I disclose, 
And hear thy wretched plight ; 
Thou meanest me, no doubt, the rose, 
Thou noble, hapless knight. 
A lofty mind in thee is seen, 
And in thy bosom reigns the queen 
Of flowers, as is her right. 
Captive. 
Thy crimson bud [ duly prize 
In outer robe of green ; 
For this thou'rt dear in maiden’s eyes, 
As gold and jewels sheen, 
Thy wreath adorns the fairest brow, 
And yet the flower—it is not thou, 
Whom my still wishes mean. 


The little rose has cause for pride, 
And upwards aye will soar ; 
Yet am I held by many a bride 
The roso’s wreath before. 
And beats thy bosom faithfully, 
And art thou true, and pure as I, 
Thou'lt prize the lily more. 


CArTive. 
T call myself both chaste and pure, 

And pure from passions low ; 
And yet these walls my limbs immure 
In loneliness and wo. 
Though thou dost sccm, in white array’d, 
Like many a pure and beauteous maid, 
One dearer thing ] know. 


Pink. 

And dearer I, the pink, must be, 
And me thou sure dost choose, 
Or else the gard’ner ne'er for me 
Such watchful care would use ; 
A crowd of leaves encircling bloom ! 
And mine through life the sweet perfume, 
And all the thousand hues! 


Captive. 
The pink can no one justly slight, 
The gard'ner’s favourite flower ; 
Tle sets it now beneath the light, 
Now shields it from its power. 
Yet ‘tis not pomp, which o'er the rest 
In splendour shines, can make me blest ; 
It is a still, small flower. 
Vio.er. 
{ stand conceal'd, and bending low, 
And do not love to speak ; 
Yet will I, as ‘tis fitting now, 
My wonted silence break. 
For if ‘tis 1, thou gallant man, 
Thy heart desires. thine, if I can, 
My perfumes ali I'll make. 


Captive. 

The violet I esteem indced, 
So modest and so kind; 
Its fragrance sweet, yet more I need, 
To soothe my anguish’d mind. 
‘To you the truth will I confess; 
Here mid this rocky dreariness, 
My love I ne'er shall find. 

The truest wife by yonder brook 
Will roam the mournful day, 
And hither sast the anxious look, 
Long as immured | stay. 
Whene’er she breaks a small blue flower, 
And says, Forget me not! the power 
1 feel, though far away. 

Yes, c’en though far, I feel its might, 
Tor truce love joins us twain, 
And therefore mid the dungeon’s night 
I still in life remain. 
And sinks my heart at my hard lot, 
I but exclaim ; Forget me not! 
And straight new life regain. 


INFORMATION FOR THIEVES. 

A farmer, some years ago, who had been a good deal 
plagued by persons stealing his turnips, sowed a head 
ridge for the use of the public, and put up a label with 
this inscription, “ You are requested to steal out of this 


A PLEASANT CLIMATE, 

The following is the ealendar of a Siberian or Lapland 
year :—June 23, snow melts; July 1, snow gone; July 9, 
fields quite green; July 17, plants at full growth; July 
25, plants iu flower; August 2, fruits ripe: August 10, 
plants shed their sced ; August 18, snow, continuing feom 


lows endl the pirate’s remains, and I sball never forget 
nig 


August 16 to June 25. 


DOMESTIC SERVANTS, 

There are, ps, no services which in aro 
more <= remunerated than those of domestic servants, 
While all other classes have suffered a great depreciation 
during the last twenty years, the wages paid to domestic 
servants have undoubtedly increased. The ordinary items 


consider. 


between the ages of 15 and 25, are domestic pane 
yet, notwithstanding this immense supply of female la. 

s, th d is superior to it; their wages rise, 
and their prosperity is strikingly evinced by their elegant 
garments and costly decorations. Male servants are not 
so numerous, yet the demand is superior to the supply; 
and the services of a footman, gratuitously educated a 
the parish school, already command an equal remuners- 
tion, and promise to command a higher price than the 
services of a curate who has expended large sums in the 
acquirement of classic lore at the universities. This 
proves that the useful are Legimaing to be appreciated.— 
Browning's Condition of Great Britain. 

[The foregoing paragraph has been making the round 
of the newspapers, from which we copy it for the purpose 
of pointing out its incorrectness. In the first place, it is 
an error to state that domestic female servants generally 
receive 1.15 per annum of wages. There are few who 
receive more than L.10, and the greater number receive 


only about L.8; and out of these sums, they have fre- 
quently to supply themselves with tea and sugar. Se- 
coudly, it is manifestly absurd to state that two-thirds 
of the women between 15 and 25 are domestic servants, 
One-fowth or fifth of the number would be much nearer 
the truth. ‘Thirdly, the demand is not greater than the 
supply. It will be recollected that it has been stated, on 
good authority, that there are always 5000 female servants 
out of place in London. We know that in Edinbu 
you may get a hundred any day, at wages from L.5 to 
L.8 per annum, Fourthly, the supply is 
also greater than the demand, instead of being short of 
it. Please to advertise for a footman, and see the result, 
Why, the door-knocker would have no rest for days, from 
the ceaseless run of applicants. Thus, the whole para 
graph, with a small seasoning of truth, is a mere fi 

of nozsense, which we are surprised any newspaper should 
have given eurrency to. The author ought to have stated 
that domestic female servants in Great Britain generally 
receive a rate of wages higher than the great supply 
would seem to warrant, a circumstance to be accounted 
for from the anxious desire which families have to pro- 
cure the assistance of respectable trustworthy domestics, 
and the vexation arising from employing those of a care- 
roo dishonest, or otherwise bad disposition and charae- 
er. 


HOW TO CATCH OWLS AND RABBITS. 

The Americans have a plan of catching owls and rab- 
bits, which is rather curious. Ow1s—When you discover 
one ona tree, and find that it is looking at you, all you 
have to do is to move quickly round the tree several times, 
when the owl, in the mean time, whose attention will be 
so firmly fixed, that, forgetting the necessity of turning 
its body with its head, will follow your motion with its 

es till it wrings its head off. Rassrrs—Place apples in 
the parts where they frequent, after sprinkling them with 
snuff ; and when they come to smell, the sudden effort to 
sneeze which they make never fails to break their necks, 
and even, in some cases, has been known to cause them 
to tumble heels over head a considerable distance, 


NEW USE FOR FURZE. 
We have occasionally seen it mentioned in n 

that furze or whin bushes may be rendered suitable for 
food to cattle. The following is a paragraph which lately 
appeared on the subject, and is worthy of the attention 
of persons who keep cattle :—* A gentleman near Bir- 
mingham keeps one untied cows, and supplies milk to 
that town; his land is of a poor, light, dry quality, such 
as in the common mode of culture would be insufficient 
for producing fodder for his stock; he has sown down 
one hundred acres with furze-seed—he never lets the 
og rise into a shrub, but is constantly mowing it for 

is dairy cows; when bruised in the mill, it is mixed 
with a certain portion of chaff, chopped hay or straw, and 
wash with grains ; but the furze forms the principal por- 
tion of their diet, and increases the quantity and improves 
the quality of their milk. In the ruder parts of the 
country, the mode used for bruising the furze tops before 


with a long handle, with which the furze is beaten upon 
a thick flagstone; in some parts of England, however, 
the brsising process is performed by means of ing it 
between coarsely fluted iron rollers, worked By af ye 
wheel, or in other cases bruised in a machine like a bark. 
mill; but in whatever way it can be reduced to a soft 
mass, and mixed with a small quantity of eut hay or 
straw, it forms a most useful and healthy fodder. He 
also follows an unusual system in other respects, which 
he finds most profitable. He buys his dairy cows about 
a fortnight after they have calved, places them in his 
pens, and they never stir out from their stalls until they 
are fat, and are sold to the butcher, which is usually at 
the end of five + ere all that time he continues 
to milk them, although they do not have calves; at the 
end of five years they arc H and fat; as the milk de- 
creases, the fat increases ; and he says, by this means of 
combining milking and feeding, he loses less of the use of 
the cow, and makes more profit than others, and that he 
does this with land that would actually be otherwise of 
no value tohim. The system is altogether novel.” 


Lonvow: Published, with permission of the proprietors, by W.S. 


Onna, Paternoster Row; and sold by all book-cllers and news- 
men.—Printed by Uradbury and Evans, Whitefriars. 


giving them to cattle, has been an iron-bound mallet, , 


296 
of the expenditure of this class have also very bi “nn 
ably diminished ; the cost of clothing, which, "We pre Y ay 
grate ves sume, constitutes the chief disbursement of female do. CY), 
mestic servants, has diminished since the peace at least 
eighty per cent. Hence the L.15 now paid as yearly 
wages is equivalent to L.27 twenty years since. Thy 
nuinber of female servants in Britain is upwards of 700,000. col 
and if their ages were calculated, we do not doubt jt 
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